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Threshold of Heaven 


By Martha Snell Nicholson 


O NOT ask me not to speak 
About this journey I shall take. 

’Tis but a step, and then my eyes 
Shall open on the great Surprise 
He has prepared! Do you recall, 
At Christmas time when we were small, 
Our rapture and our eagerness, 
And how we always tried to guess 
What gifts our mother’s hands had made? 
Dear memories that will not fade! 
Don’t you remember, half our fun 
Was in anticipation! 
And then at last the opened door— 
A breathless pause, a rush, and there 
Beneath the tree our gifts were laid, 
The gifts our mother’s hands had made. 


So at His threshold now I pause, 

And ask you not to grieve because 

I go into His other room. 

Surely He would have me come 

With eager wonder in my eyes 

To see at last what rich surprise 

The loving hands of our dear Lord 
Made for His own. Ear has not heard, 
Eye has not seen, nor can the mind 
Obscurely guess what we shall find 
Beyond that opened door! And so, 

I pray that you will let me go, 

Will loose love’s last restraining bands. .. 
A hush...a light...and lo, His hands 
Have unveiled glory in a breath! 

O matchless victory over death! 


Talking Too Much 


Let us ask God to guard our lips 
against garrulousness. Many a man has 
injured his best interests by talking too 
much. Women have a reputation for 
talking too much, but they have no 
monopoly on it—men are their equals! 
It is a priceless asset to say what we 
mean in few words, not in many. A 
voluble talker wearies the listener, and 
— though unconsciously — keeps himself 
too much in the front. An earnest 
Christian man was interviewed, a while 
ago, by another Christian man who 


hoped his friend might do an important’ 


work in the business world which would 
earn a legitimate income and at the 
same time be valuable Christian service. 
But the man who was being interviewed 
talked so continuously, incessantly, in- 
terminably, that the other man finally 
gave up all hope of being able to give 
his friend the opportunity he had had 
in mind. His friend had talked himself 
out of it, for it was evident that he 
would repel, not win, possible customers 
by his habit of talking too much. 

The Bible has many admonitions 


* 


Trusting God and 


a DE Prayer Make Sense?” is a 


chapter heading in a book 

for guiding parents’ answers 
“When Children Ask.” It is by Mrs. 
Margaret Bro and published by the 
Christian Century affiliate, the publish- 
ing house of Willett, Clark and Company, 
Chicago. Here is a sentence in which 
Mrs. Bro refers to the saintly George 
Miiller: 

“IT used to be amused by the stories 
of the great old man of Bristol who ran 
his scores of orphanages by direct re- 
liance on prayer.” 

The Miiller homes continue, and the 
children are fed and sheltered, and their 
support comes, no one knows whence, 
save from God’s Fatherly hand. The 
orphanages of Sister Eva at Friedens- 
hort likewise, and the China Inland 
Mission, and scores of other faith enter- 
prises. Here is a fresh illustration. 


against talking too much. “Should a 
mani full of talk be justified?” (Job 11: 
2.) “Should he reason with unprofitable 
talk?” (Job 15:3.) Paul warns God’s 
children against “foolish talking” (Eph. 
5:4). “For there are many ... vain 
talkers,” we are told (Titus 1:10), and 
too much talking is vain, or empty, or 
useless talking. A Christian man who 
has recognized this snare, and the hold 
it has on so many people, has schooled 
himself to say to himself, when in con- 
versation with others, “I have probably 
talked enough now, and had better keep 
still.” Paul’s inspired admonition, “Let 
your speech be alway with grace, sea- 
soned with salt” (Col. 4:6), is a good 
check on too much talking. Before 
David came to the throne he was recom- 
mended not only as “a mighty man of 
valor” but as “prudent in speech” (1 
Sam. 16:18, R. V.). We know that our 
Lord Jesus, as a man, never uttered a 
syllable too much, and could say much 
in very few words. But the result of his 
talking? “Did not our heart burn within 
us, while he talked with us?” (Luke 
24: 32.) 


% 


Caring for Orphans 


Far away in drunken, ignorant, and 
Catholic Latgalia, a province of Eastern 
Latvia, is a Christian pastor, Oswald 
Blumit, who was trained at Spurgeon’s 
College in London. “In 1923,” writes 
Mr. Bendor-Samuel in The Baltic Chron- 
icle, “he was kneeling by himself in 
the Latgalian forest under a fir tree, 
seeking relief for a burdened heart in 
prayer to God. The night was cold but 
pleasant; the starry sky, the silver moon, 
the silent trees, all combined to give an 
impression of solitude. What was the 
need that lay so heavily upon his heart? 
That of distressed and perishing chil- 
dren.” 

He was at this time employed by the 
District Council of Tilza (Latvia) to 
investigate cases of injustice. An or- 
phan boy who had worked all summer, 
early and late, was at the close of the 
season dismissed with a thrashing, but 
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without a penny of pay. He had ap- 
pealed to Mr. Blumit. When he ap- 
peared he confessed that he had had 
neither breakfast nor dinner. Blumit 
fed him and sent him to bed. When 
he had fallen asleep it became evident 
that he had brought others along with 
him. Unable therefore to share the bed 
with the sleeping lad, Mr. Blumit sat 
lown in a chair and took up a book. 

It was, as it happened, a translation 
of extracts from Dr. A. T. Pierson’s 
“George Miiller of Bristol.” 

He had had the book for some months 
but had not read it. Now, with the story 
of the orphan lad’s sufferings in his 
mind, and with the poor lad himself 
there with him in the room, he settled 
down to read of the work that God 
had done for orphans through Mr. Miil- 
ler. He knew that the case at hand was 
not singular, that numbers of unwanted 
children were suffering all about in 
Northeastern Europe. He felt impelled 
to pray, to cry aloud to God, and there- 
fore went out into the snow and moon- 
light. He asked God with strong crying 
to do there in Latgalia what he was do- 
ing elsewhere. Then he returned, his 
heart relieved, and passed the rest of the 
night sleeping in his chair. 

That very spot, where the fir tree 
once stood, came later into the posses- 
sion of the Baltic Evangelical Mission. 
On it stands the headquarters of the 
Latgalian Orphan Homes. Today, after 
eleven years, there are eighty-seven 


children in the homes and, in all, 179 © 


have been rescued. The number of 
buildings has increased from one to six, 
and two farms have béen added which 
supply food and fuel. 

Children of famine time, deserted 
children, vagrants, cripples, have found 
shelter here. One boy, a Russian refu- 
gee, had swum the Dvina to escape the 
godless Utopia. Here he found the Lord 
Jesus, and later he was one of the de- 
pendable children who led the evening 
devotions. Ten-year-old Luba was dis- 
covered right on the border of Soviet 
Russia, clad only in a garment of cotton, 
herding cows for long hours. She be- 
came a record student in the high school, 
and has continued her studies to be doc- 
tor of medicine with the purpose of 
devoting her life to the care of the or- 
phanage children. 

“Those were the days of prayer,” 
writes Mrs. Friedemann, who for some 
years was stationed here. “The chil- 
dren had to be fed and clothed. All 
one afternoon we prayed, for the chil- 
dren had no bread for supper and my 
sack of meal was empty. Then, going 
through a pasture, my son found five 
lats (one dollar), enough for bread, and 
a neighboring farmer had brought in a 
five-gallon can of milk that was not 





This editorial is based on a chapter-in the 
book entitled “Under Five Flags,”” by Lera B. 
Friedemann. (Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $2.) 
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expected until morning.” Such experi- 
ences were numerous. On one occasion 
five pounds of baking powder was sent 
for. By a happy accident the answer 
came in the shape of a five-pound note 
with a recipe for making baking pow- 
der, so that the orphanage needed no 
further help for that kitchen item. And 
the five-pound note supplied the need 
for children’s footgear, for which the 
orphanage workers were appealing to 
God. 

The children’s health is made a matter 
of constant prayer and many answers 
have been registered. Often, when 
every child in the district was stricken 
with an epidemic of some sort, it came 
not near the, orphanage. The priests 
of the neighborhood were a source of 
trouble, circulating charges of cruelty 
against the little institution. The chil- 
dren’s middle finger was, they alleged, 
cut off and with the blood they were 
forced to write their names in “the 
Devil’s book.” ‘They were also said to 
be branded on the back as the Devil’s 
possession. 

The Orphanage has now a Pilgrim’s 
Nest, filled with happy children under 
four years of age. A school, too, for 
the children of Christians has been in- 
corporated into the institution, for the 
morals of the teachers in the district 

(Continued on page 829) 
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”“ Believe It or Not’’—Better Not 


This article in Ripley’s book, “Believe 
It or Not,” almost wrecked a young high 
school boy’s faith. We have tried to ex- 
plain it to him, but would like some help. 
—A California reader. 


Millions of Americans, and other 
readers throughout the world, have en- 
joyed Robert L. Ripley’s remarkable 
newspaper cartoons, “Believe It or Not !” 
in which he has pictured and described 
thousands of astounding, almost unbe- 
lievable facts that he and his staff of 
assistants have turned up in many parts 
of the globe.1 Occasionally he pays his 
respects to “religion,” and sometimes in 
this field those, who know facts that 
Ripley either does not know or denies 
realize that he has gone beyond his 
depth and flounders badly. 

It is regrettable, for example, that this 
deservedly popular writer seeks to ex- 
plain away. Bible miracles as natural 
events instead of recognizing that they 
were supernatural as the Bible—a 
higher authority than Ripley — declares. 
Thus he says: 


(Continued on page 841) 


1“Ripley’s Big Book” is published by Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fouth Ave., New York 
City, at 98 cents. 
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New Miracles in the 
Miracle Broadcast 




















T DID not seem as though that Miracle 

Breadcast of America, the Old Fash- 
ioned Revival Hour, could go much be- 
yond the amazing reach and coverage 
God gave it a year ago, when THE Sun- 
pay ScHooLt Times published its second 
stcry of this remarkable evangelism. 

Indeed, when the Trmes published its 
first story (Oct. 22, 1938) of what it 
called the Miracle Gospel Broadcast of 
America, the message and hymns of sal- 
vation were going out every Sunday 
night for a full hour over 117 stations. 
But last year the Trmes (Oct. 21, 1939) 
told of the great enlargement of this 


ministry to 152 radio stations, 


And now has the Old Fashioned Re- 
vival Hour held its own? Has it begun 
to wane? Or are we seeing a fresh 
demonstration of the grace of God? 

The answer, given in a straightforward 
narration of facts which the Editor of 
THE Sunpay ScHoo. TIMeEs_ secured 
directly from Charles E. Fuller while in 
California this past summer, seems al- 
most unbelievable — but it is true. The 
TIMEs believes its readers and the Chris- 
tian public ought to have the latest facts 
of this miracle of God’s grace in these 
dark days in which the whole world is 
living, and next week’s issue will tell 
the thrilling story of “New Miracles in 
America’s Miracle Broadcast.” 


You will find the touching story of a 
United States Navy “gob” and one of the 
strangest, blessedest open-air Sunday 
night services ever held! 


You will learn of a sudden, unex- 
pected word that came with overwhelm- 
ing conviction from God to Mr. Fuller 
while he was out in the desert, a hun- 
dred miles from his office; how he acted 
upon it; and what was the result in a 
business. meeting of a radio network 
board of directors, 3,000 miles away. 

Another valuable feature in that issue 
will be the entire list of broadcasting 
stations carrying the Old Fashioned Re- 
vival Hour every Sunday night, with 


‘locations of stations and kilocycles. 


And so much more that you will 
feel like exclaiming, “What hath God 
wrought?” 

Don’t miss next week’s issue of THE 
Sunpay Scuoot Times. If you have 
friends who are not yet taking the paper, 
or friends who are not listening Sunday 
nights to the Old Fashioned Revival 
Hour, just drop a line to The Sunday 
School Times Company, 325 N. 13th 


Street, Philadelphia, giving your name 
‘and add.ess, and ask for one or more 
copies of the Miracle Broadcast Number 
to give to your friends, and they will 
be sent you without charge. 
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Luke the Physician and His Medical Language’ 


A doctor's study of the doctor's Gospel 











By Howard A. Kelly, M.D;, LL.D. 


—— 
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assured that Luke was indeed a 

doctor just like those who come 
to treat our sick folks today? Undoubt- 
edly, for his writings carry the hall 
marks of a medical man in themselves, 
and his profession is uncontrovertibly 
embalmed in the very words he uses; 
we note this especially, as one might 
readily anticipate, in the technical medi- 
cal terms he uses as compared with 
Matthew and with Mark, as well as in 
his fuller details in describing the mir- 
acles of healing; we remark it, too, in 
describing other events, when in numer- 
ous instances he instinctively lays hold 
of terms for the most part found only 
in Greek medical authors. 


Proofs of Luke’s Authorship 


This important fact was first brought 
clearly to light by William Kirk Hobart 
in 1882 (“The Medical Language of St. 
Luke: A Proof from Internal Evidence 
that the Gospel According to St. Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles were writ- 
ten by the Same Person and that the 
Writer was a Medical Man”), who de- 
voted his life to the study. The Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, former Master of Uni- 
versity College, Durham, England, in his 
commentary on Luke, remarks that the 
argument is cumulative, for while any 
two or three instances of coincidence of 
his language with medical terminology 
might be explained as happenings, the 
large number of such words makes such 
an explanation unsatisfactory. Later on, 
this attractive theme became the sub- 
ject of a volume by the dean of the 
higher critics, Adolph Harnack of Ber- 
lin, who in the English edition of his 
“Luke the Physician” declares: “The 
evidence is of overwhelming force; so 
that it seems to me that no doubt can 
exist that the third Gospel and the Acts 
of the Apostles were composed by a 
physician. . . . I subscribe to the words 
of Zahn, ‘Hobart has proved for every- 
one who can at all appreciate proof that 
the author of the Lukan work was a 
man practiced in the scientific language 
of Greek medicine —in short, a Greek 
physician.’ ” 

I cannot refrain from adding further 
his comment as revealing general ten- 
dencies in many of the critics, which 
apply also to our Gospel, “I must refrain 
from entering closely into the truly piti- 
ful history of the criticism of the Acts,” 
and, “So quickly does criticism forget 
its true function, with such bigoted ob- 
stinacy does it cling to its hypotheses.” 

Harnack reaches a clear conclusion by 


A RE we, aside from tradition, well 


Almost ten years ago a present-day 
“beloved physician,” Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, wrote for the readers of The 
Sunday School Times a study of 
Luke’s Gospel, and part of that study 
was a valuable setting forth of the 
many evidences that Luke was a 
medical man of a high order. Now 
that the International Uniform Sun- 
day School Lessons are giving six 
months to the study of Luke’s Gos- 
pel, this contribution by Dr. Kelly 
is reprinted from the Times of Jan- 
uary 3, 1931, as a unique sidelight 
on the current lessons. 








the following logical process: “St. Luke, 
according to St. Paul, was a physician. 
When a physician writes an historical 
work, it does not necessarily follow that 
his profession shows itself in his writ- 
ing; yet it is only natural for one to 
look for traces of the author’s medical 
profession in such a work. These traces 
may be of different kinds: (1) The 
whole character of the narrative may 
be determined by points of view, aims, 
and ideals which are more or less medi- 
cal (disease and its treatment); (2) 
marked preference may be shown for 
stories concerning the healing of dis- 
eases, which stories may ke given in 
great number and detail; (3) the lan- 
guage may be colored by the language 
of physicians (medical technical terms, 
metaphors of medical character, etc.). 
All these three groups of characteristic 
signs are found, as we shall see, in the 
historical work which bears the name of 
St. Luke. . . . A combination of char- 
acteristic signs will compel us to be- 
lieve that the author was a physician if 
(4) the description of the particular 
cases of disease shows distinct traces of 
medical diagnosis and scientific knowl- 
edge; (5) if the language, even where 
questions of medicine or of healing are 
not touched upon, is colored by medical 
phraseology; and (6) if in those pas- 
sages where the author speaks as an 
eyewitness medical traits are especially 
and prominently apparent. These three 
kinds of tokens are also found in the 
historical work of our author. It is ac- 
cordingly proved that it proceeds from 
the pen of a physician.” 

A few pertinent illustrations cannot 
fail to be of interest. 

Luke alone preserves for us in the 
sermon at Nazareth our Lord’s appella- 
tion of Physician, “And he said unto 
them, Ye will surely say unto me this 


proverb, Physician, heal thyself” (4: 
23). 

While in Matthew and Mark we read 
simply that Simon’s wife’s mother had 
a fever, Luke tells that she “was taken 
with the great fever” (4:38): this ac- 
cords with the classification of the period 
which recognized two classes, the great 
and the little fevers — the mother-in-law 
had the serious threatening kind. 

The medical expression “was taken” 
is used nine times by Luke, never in 
Mark and John, and only once in Mat- 
thew; in Acts 28:8 it occurs again, also 
with fever, in the case of Publius who 
lay sick. Hippocrates uses the same 
word in connection with those who were 
seized with epilepsy, and Galen uses it 
in a number of instances as well. 


Luke’s Medical Diagnoses 


In chapter 5 Luke tells us that’ the 
leper who besought the Lord to heal 
him was “full of leprosy”; while in 
chapter 17 a group of evidently lighter 
cases is simply described as ten men 
who were lepers. Our man in the fifth 
chapter had the aggravated form, much 
as if in describing a smallpox patient 
I should note that he had the “confluent 
smallpox,” distinguishing a far worse 
form. 

The report of our Lord’s solemn warn- 
ings as to latter days cautions the dis- 
ciples “to take heed to yourselves lest 
at any time your hearts be overcharged 
with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life” (21:34). Overcharged 
(kraipale) is a medical term for the dis- 
tress and nausea following; debauchery, 
which German students have made into 
Kraepeln, a condition familiar to many 
university students. 

Luke also employs the word para- 
lelumenos (four times in chapter 5 and 
in Acts 8 and 9) for the paralytic or 
palsied man who was let down through 
the broken roof, a strictly medical term, 
while Matthew and Mark use paralutikos 
ten times, which was the popular ex- 
pression for palsy and from which our 
own word paralysis is derived. 

In the account of the Gadarene (chap- 
ter 8), Luke in particular notes that he 
“ware no clothes,” and adds, not related 
by Matthew and Mark, that the posses- 
sion had lasted a long time, always a 
matter of prime interest to a doctor and 
noted elsewhere in Luke, as when he 
states that the woman with issue had 
been troubled for twelve years, and that 
the woman who was “bowed together, 
and could in no wise lift up herself” 
(13:11) had suffered for eighteen years, 





we 
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with several instances too, in Acts. 
Nakedness as observed in the Gadarene 
is noted by Greek medical men, as in 
Arateus in his chapter on, mania, as a 
mark of.a deranged mind, 

In the account of the woman with the 
issue of blood, the statement follows that 
the flow was stanched;.a phrase char- 
acteristically medical as shown by sim- 
ilar terms in Hippocrates, Dioscorides, 
and Galen. 

When our Lord said, “It is easier for, 
a camel to go through a neédle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God” (18:25), he used a, 
diction quite different from Matthew and 
Mark, for here the word for “neédle”, 
(belone) means a surgical needle,. and, 
the word for “eye” is that for a hole 
or perforation of any kind in the body. 

In speaking to the lawyers. (11:46), 
“Ye yourselves touch not the burdens 
with one of your fingers,” Luke uses the 
expression for the doctor’s examinaticn 
of the body by inspection with palpa-, 
tion. . ; aire ; 

In the expression in the shipwreck chap- 
ter in Acts 27:17, “They used helps, un- 
dergirding the ship,” the word for un- 
dergirding is never used for ships but is 
common among medical men for struc- 
tures which serve to strengthen some 
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part of the body. “They used helps” is 
also remarkable as the current, medical 
term applied to ligaments, muscles, peri- 
toneum, 

It is Luke alone who relates the mir- 
acle done by our Lord upon one of his 
enemies Malchus who came to arrest him 
in the Garden, in restoring his ear which 
Peter smote off. Doctor-like, Luke corn- 
pletes the picture by noting that it was 
the right ear (22:50), as mentioned also 
by John. 

He further tells us that the withered 
hand stretched owt: and healed was the 
right one (6:6); and it appeals to his 
keen -thedical judgment that our. Lord’s 
immediate .order for the daughter of 
Jairus;.when-he “took her by° the hand, 
and called saying, Maid, arise. And her 
spirit:came again, and she arose: straight- 
way,” was, “‘He commanded to give her 
meat”. .(8: 40-56). 

The man who came to our Lord after 
his descent from.the Mount of Trans- 
figuration: and. besought -him to “look 
upon my. son: for he is mine only child” 
(9:38) -used the term for “look upon” 
(epiblepein) that was used of old for 
a request to make a medical examina- 
tion into the condition of a patient. 

And ‘so, all. through the Gospel and 
the Acts, similar material abounds. 
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How a prophecy written by Nahum (2 : 2) concerning the Jews is being fulfilled today 


By Joseph Taylor Britan, D.D. 


Emptied Them Out ~ 
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HE Friends of Israel Refugee: Relief 
Committee has since its organization 

in December, 1938, been collecting and 
sending relief money tv Jews and Jew- 
ish Christian refugees in Europe and 
in other parts of the world. ~Our cor- 
respondence is large and ~the heart- 
rending appeals are many. Recently 
we received a four-page letter from one 
of these refugees in which he writes: 
“My stomach is dry—no food for four 
days already. I am hungry.” And when 
we realize that there are more than a 
million Jewish Christians in England, 
Scotland, and Europe, Christians with 
twenty-five per cent of Jewish blood in 
their veins—who are treated ‘as Jews 
by their persecutors, — that there are 
about five million Jews in Europe who 
have lost their homes, their” money, 
goods, means of livelihood, have been 
placed in concentration camps or or- 
dered out of their native countries with- 
out passports and with no country oper 
to them, we get faint understanding’ of 
the wholesale tragedy being enacted 
under the orders of godless dictators. 
The latest. appeal, at this writing, ‘is 
for the wife of a Hebrew Christian -fhe- 
ological student who himself. escaped to 


America, but whose wife is now in a 
concentration camp in Poland. If that 
were your wife or mine, a member of 
your ‘family or* mine, how fervently 
would we pray, how passionately would 
wé beseech “The Friends of Israel Ref- 
ugee Relief Committee for help? 

Mr. Hitler has: decided that his new 
Europe is to be a Europe without Jews, 
and this means a Europe without Jew- 
ish Christians also.” And who can im- 
agineé or portray the starvation and sor- 
row and sufferirrg and death that must 
intervene ‘beforé such a diabolic plan 
can be consummated? Almost daily the 
papers report the confiscation of Jewish 
property by totalitarian despots. Jews 
and Jewish Christians are dispossessed 
and driver from their homies with prac- 
tically nothing in their hands and with 
only the clothing on their backs. They 
are forced to flee from place to place 
because nié ‘man, no nation will give 
them sdnctuary. ~ 

Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
and both German occupied and unoc- 
cupied France have been mentioned as 
countries from. which all_ Jews are to 
be driven... A recent dispatch frem Ber- 
lin says: . “The. Eyropean Jewish Ques- 
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tion is not to be solved by homeopathic 
remedies and not by administrative and 
humane direct:ons. Germany will solve 
her own Jewish Question herself. As 
soon as the last Jew is driven out of 
Germany, the rest of Europe, which is 
waiting a German peace, will be one 
without Jews.” 

Another letter to our Committee says: 
“I have heard a whisper that you have 
beei: able to get some help through to 
our Hebrew Christian refugees in Haifa. 
At this particular time you render our 
folk there greater service. I thank God 
for your fellowship with us and for your 
warm-hearted co-operation. Recent let- 
ters from Haifa indicate how great is 
the need. We here in England are faced 
with the problem of suffering numbers 
of the women folk whose husbands are 
now interned. Our family is now bigger 
than ever, but we are looking to the 
Lord for all that we need to meet the 
demands. My Christian love to you and 
warmest Christian love to you and to 
all who are helping us in so wonderful 
a way.” 

This letter comes from a minister who 
is working under the British Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel Among 
the Jews. We have been in communica- 
tion with him for some time and know 
that all relief money sent by our com- 
mittee has reached the Jews and Jew- 
ish Christians for whom it was intended. 
At present the United States Govern- 
ment prohibits organizations sending 
money to belligerent nations, but occa- 
sionally does permit such organizations 
as The Friends of Israel Refugee Relief 
Committee to send relief to certain spe- 
cific groups and through accredited per- 
sons and agencies of relief in England 
and in Europe. This is done by special 
permission. 

The war has greatly complicated and 
intensified the work of the Committee, 
but we are still able to get money into 
the hands of reliable ministerS’ and mis- 
sionaries of the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, and others in cer- 
tain nations so that we can assure our 
contributors that their gifts will go for 
the relief of Jews and Jewish Christians. 
Not a cent falls into the hands of their 
persecutors, 

While we are grateful to those who 
have sent gifts in the past we are con- 
strained to say that if we are to keep 
alive these Jewish Christians we shail 
have to renew our gifts again and again. 
Small gifts are most welcome. God can 
use the widow’s mite and the rich man’s 
larger gift. A careful estimate by the 
Committee concludes that wé could use 
$4,000 a month for the relief of fine 
Jewish Christians who have lost all for 
Christ’s sake and who are in dire dan- 
ger and distress. 

Concerning the money sent to one of 
our missionary agents in Hungary he 
writes: “Friends in America have only 
a vague conception of what good the 
money sent from The Friends of Israél 
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Refugee Relief Committee has been able 
to do. .. . Twice a week the Scottish 
Mission holds a coffee-evangelistic meet- 
ing for German-speaking refugees, and 
in its dozen Bible classes caters for 
every branch of Hungarian who is un- 
employed and without hope of work. 
Grants are given for rents, food tickets 
are distributed on these occasions, while 
the staff of the mission get to know the 
individuals they help, and every single 
person that is aided is visited in his 
home or in what he calls his home if 
he is living in some hand-to-mouth way. 
We by no means stop at feeding and 
clothing and giving medicines and pay- 
ing for hospital treatment, but every 
refugee is invited to share in the spir- 
itual life of the mission and gets the 
chance to hear the Word of God. 

“As can be imagined, the Jewish 
Christian is the worst hit in the present 
situation. He is neither fish nor fowl 
nor good red herring. He comes under 
the disabilities of the Jewish laws. 
Since these laws do not pay attention to 
religion, he cannot benefit by relief from 
the rich Jewish associations, who re- 
ceive so much of their funds from the 
States. All the Protestant churches in 
Hungary send Hungarian Jewish Chris- 
tians to us, seeking thus to avoid re- 
sponsibility, and up till recently as many 
Roman Catholic Jews as Protestant came 
to us for aid, since their own church 
would do nothing for them. There must 
be some twenty thousand baptized Jews 
in Budapest alone, so some idea will be 
gained of the vastness of the problem 
and the amount of abject distress there 
is among the Jewish Christians of Hun- 
gary.” 

The missionary continues: “As Amer- 
icans must know, Britain has adopted 
countless refugees from Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, and Norway, as well as 
ether British people from the channel 
Islands, the south of France, and else- 
where, all of whom are penniless and 
could bring none of their worldly goods 
with them. Our hands are full here in 
Hungary with all the’relief work we can 
undertake. Nor does the British Gov- 
ernment allow the transfer of funds 
to a country such as Hungary when 
there is so much need for the money at 
home. What a grand gesture of Chris- 
tian solidarity it would be if our Amer- 
ican friends, who bear the cause of Jew- 
ish evangelization on their hearts, could 
help us Scottish Christians in this mat- 
ter. The Scottish Mission goes on with 
funds supplied by the Church of Scot- 
land, but the funds needed for relief 
work have had to stop. Can you help 
us so that the hundreds of people who 
are looking to the Mission in Budapest 
for their very livelihood, meager as that 
must be, shall not be received with the 
terrible answer: ‘I am sorry, we cannot 
help you any more. Our money is done.’ 
For many people these words would 
sound the death knell for all their hopes, 
and might mean that there was no way 
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out except to obey the suggestion of 

the Gestapo in Germany,— ‘Die Donau 

ist briet’ (‘The Danube is broad’).” 
This is but a portion of one letter from 


“one missionary. Our Committee is re- 


ceiving such appeals regularly. The 
need is great. People are starving. 
While the question of the food blockade 
of Europe is under. discussion, while 
England prohibits the sending of food 
to conquered Europe lest Germany seize 
and consume it, The Friends of Israel 
Refugee Relief Committee, Inc., 710 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia (Al- 
lan Sutherland, Treasurer), is able to 
save the lives of Jews and Jewish Chris- 
tians in many lands by sending the gifts 
of sympathetic friends in America 
through agents-of the missionary socie- 
ties of the Church of Scotland, the 
Church of England, and other organiza- 
tions working for Jews and Jewish 
Christians. Who knows the number of 
the saved in soul and body who, in the 
great day of judgment for all Christians 
when they shall receive their rewards 
for service, shall rise up and call the 
donors to this organization blessed, and 
shall declare before the redeemed in 
Heaven that not only was physical life 
saved, but that faith in Christ and in 
his Church was saved by the love and 
concern manifest in the gifts of Ameri- 
can Christians? 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Under the Skylight 


By The Farm Mother 




















For Me, Only the Shadew 


WONDER if we were ever so “death- 

conscious” as we are in these ter- 
rible days. Pérhaps in 1914-1918. Past 
emotions are hard to recall. But this 
war has a ruthless, inescapable way of 
seeking out little children and other 
helpless victims in what should be safe 
retreats. The familiar phrase, “women 
and children first,” has in the present 
conflict experienced a grim reversal of 
meaning. At least I can say for myself 
that I have never before been so pain- 
fully aware of the tragic difference be- 
tween what death must mean to the 
lost and what it means to the child of 
God; I have never before been so pain- 
fully aware of what a multitude of men 
and women there are throughout the 
evangelized nations of the earth who 
are utterly without God and without 
hope. I read how some four hundred 
refugees huddled in one shelter in Lon- 
don are all blown into eternity by a 
single bomb, and instantly comes the 
thought, How many of them went out 
into a Christless eternity? I am thrilled 
by the unflinching courage of the Britons 
through their fiery trial; I am not so 
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much thrilled as comforted to remem- 
ber the saints there whose testimony I 
have known in days gone by and who 
I feel sure, when the screaming air raid 
sirens subside, can say, “There stood by 
me this night the angel of God, whose 
I am, and whom I serve.” Would to 
God that every brave Briton might wit- 
ness the same confession ! 

I have been reading lately a volume 
of addresses delivered at Keswick by 
Bishop Taylor Smith. He was fond of 
quoting the words of a friend, “Once 
born, twice to die; twice born, never 
to die, only to fall asleep.” It is such 
empty bravado to sing, “I tell you they 
have not died. ... There is no death!” 
Death is a ghastly reality, a fiendish 
enemy yet to be overcome by our Lord. 
Yet for the saints its sting has been 
drawn. For all men, however cool and 
dauntless the spirit with which they 
may meet it, death lies wrapped in 
awful shadows, a “valley of deep dark- 
ness”; but for you and me, thank God, 
death may be “only to fall asleep”; only 
the shadow, not the substance, of a ter- 
rible reality. Today we see that grim 
shadow creeping relentlessly over a 
world, but you and I may yet say, “I 
will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

In this half of the world the thought 
of men today is all of preparedness and 
defense. With that program all good 
citizens are bound to co-operate; but for 
every true child of God, alert to fulfill 
the orders of his Commander, prepared- 
ness Means more than armaments. Our 
ultimate order was, “Occupy till I come.” 
“What I say unto you I say unto all, 
Watch.” How better carry out that or- 
der than to seek out some lost, bewil- 
dered comrade and teach him the pass- 
word, Maranatha, the Lord is at hand? 


Caring for Orphans 
(Continued from second page) 


school were so evil that thinking par- 
ents no longer wished their children to 
attend. Two Christian teachers started 
this school in the church building. Seats 
were made with logs, the blackboard 
was homemade, the salaries of the 
teachers were dependent on God’s faith- 
fulness. The Bible is taught, and Christ 
exalted instead of saints, and the chil- 
dren study in a healthy, educational 
atmosphere. 

The Latgalian Orphanages are a hum- 
ble institution, but there is nothing 
“amusing” about the prayer-answering 
God who is behind them and caring for 
them. It is certainly a plant of his 
planting, and prayer should go up from 
our side of the Atlantic for its safe- 
keeping and continuance during the 
troubled times which threaten these 
lands through their recent absorption 
by the Communist nation that scoffs at 
“direct reliance 2n prayer.” 





—— 
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RNEST THOMPSON ' SETON’S 

Trail and Camp-Fire Stories. 

Edited by Julia M. Seton. (D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York, $1.) 
There are few boys and girls who have 
not read with keen delight Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s animal stories and his 
tales of nature lore and woodcraft. But 
it was in the warm glow of a campfire 
that this great naturalist is heard at his 
best, and is acknowledged to be with- 
out peer as a storyteller. His wife, who 
is also a lecturer and writer, has caught 
the magic of many of her husband’s 
campfire stories, and has set them down 
in this permanent record. There are 
old Indian legends, folklore and nature 
tales, and tales of adventure in the wilds 
that will delight the heart of young 
readers. But this collection will also 
prove a treasure-trove to the storyteller 
who works with young people. In the 
introduction to her book, Mrs. Seton 
gives some of the fundamentals of story- 
telling that made her husband’s skill so 
effective and brought forth from John 
Burroughs, the naturalist, the statement, 
“I must admit that Seton is the great- 
est raconteur in America.” 


Bill and the Bird Bander. By Edna H. 
Evans. (John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia, $1.50.) For the last twenty years 
the U.S. Biological Survey has been 
collecting records’ from all over the 
United States concerning the migration 
of birds. Nearly twenty-one hundred 
bird lovers are continually catching 
birds of all species in traps that do them 
no harm, and placing on their legs num- 
bered aluminum bands which are sup- 
plied by the Biological Survey, A care- 
ful. record of all the returns has been 
kept, and about one out of every twelve 
banded birds is heard from again. In 
this way much valuable and interesting 
information about the birds, theif habits, 
and their long annual trips north and 
south has been gathered. 

Mrs. Evans tells of this interesting 
branch of nature study in a most at- 
tractive volume, based on fifteen years 
of personal observations in Florida, and 
profusely illustrated by fine photographs 
made by her husband. The book is writ- 
ten in story form, describing the orni- 
thological adventures of young Bill 
Elliot and his friend Professor Weston. 
It is full of information about a large 
number of species of birds, and yet is so 
well written that the reader is scarcely 
aware that he is really taking a pre- 
liminary course in ornithology. Anyone 
who has studied birds will realize how 


As a convenience to Times readers, 
any of these books may be ordered 
through the Times Book Service, 
1721 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








hard it must have been to take some of 
the photographs and will look with ad- 
miration at the lovely pictures of land 
and water scenes in Florida, and of 
young: and adult birds at rest and in 
graceful flight. This book makes an ap- 
propriate gift for young people in junior 
high school or high school who are be- 
ginning to take an interest in birds, and 
will be greatly enjoyed by all those 
more advanced in the field of orni- 
thology. 


The Mail Wagon Mystery. By May 
Justus. (Albert Whitman and Co., Chi- 
cago, $2.) The “Murray Six,” children 
of the pastor of a small church, were 
left alone with the oldest sister, Harriet, 
in charge when their mother became 
seriously ill and their father took her 
away to a sanitarium. Their Uncle Matt 
Murray, who lived at Far Beyant, a 
place in the mountains of Tennessee 
where their parents had lived before 
their marriage, invited the children to 
come to live with him and his family 
while their parents were away. It was 
decided that they should accept the in- 
vitation, and so they packed up and 
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The Mystery of 
East Mountain Temple 


By John Bechtel (Bible Institute 
Colportage Association, 843-845 N. 
Wells St., Chicago, $1.) 


HRILLING as any secular novel is 
this account of the solving of the 


- mystery of East'Mountain Temple. The 


story is based on facts—facts showing 
what it means to bow down to idols in 
a heathen land'where the darkness of 
Oriental Superstition permeates temple 
worship, facts about living conditions 
where robbers infest the highways, facts 
about the heroit struggle of Christian 
colporteurs who count not their lives 
dear unto themselves that they might 
win some souls for their Lord. Here is 
a tale, told by a missionary of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance, stationed 
in South China, that will not only hold 
the interest of young people, but will 
arouse a new zeal for the spread of 
the Gospel in China, 


boarded the train for the mountains. 
There the “Murray Six” had much to 
do with the solving of the mail wagon 
mystery at Far Beyant, and with the 
settling of the old feud between the 
“Stealing Murrays” and the “Lying 
Coomers,” as the two clans who lived 
on Thunderhead Mountain called each 
other, This book will be read with in- 
terest by both boys and girls. Its many 
pleasing illustrations are by Lucia Pat- 
ton. The author, Miss Justus, was her- 
self a mountain girl, having lived in a 
log cabin and studied in a mountain 
school, and she writes an authentic story 
of mountain life. 


Rose Galbraith. By Grace Livingston 
Hill. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
$2.) Surprises! How delightful they are 
when God sends them! Especially when 
one walks, as Rose did, through the 
valley of shadowing sbrrow. For it is 
not easy to take a long ocean voyage 
alone, with the dear mother who was 
to have shared it, lying in a week-old 
grave. But God sends Gordon McCar- 
roll, the finest boy in all high school, 
to bid her good-by in a most unexpected 
manner. Later, Rose is pursued by the 
votaries of pleasure that throng every 
boat, and more than once she is both 
frightened and puzzled, but always there 
is the Refuge, and it never fails. 

Dour Warloch castle is her first des- 
tination, and here, too, there are rifts 
in the clouds, especially when a certain 
letter brings a sudden and just-in-time 
deliverance. Life with the cousins in 
Kilcreggan gives Rose new pictures of 
what Christ can do in character build- 
ing, for the Galbraiths are godly people. 

Then suddenly Gordon decides that no 
mere ocean is going to keep him from 
the flower of his heart, and life begins 
to throb with such new thrills and sur- 
prises as Rose never dreamed God had 
in store for her. 


To These Also. By Bertha B. Moore. 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $1.) Will Marcos 
Carvajal listen to the Senorita Mission- 
ary and come to the God who bestows 
favors freely and through love, or will 
he turn back to the purse-squeezing 
priest and all the Romish superstitions 
that hold as in a vise the people of 
Cuba? Knowing how great are the is- 
sues at stake, the Senorita prays, oh, so 
fervently for Marcos, and the long de- 
lightful answer to her prayer forms the 
basis of this most unusual story. And 
the word “most” is used advisedly, for 
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its unusualness lies along varied lines 
indeed. First, as a thriller for young 
people, the life adventures of this tall, 
handsome son of the Latins weave a tale 
that is stamped throughout with truth 
rather than with hair-raising sensation- 
alism so common in religious youth lit- 
ature today. 

Second, the author has done what 
might be called a three-in-one biog- 
raphy, for though the story threads fol- 
low the Cuban lad, the influence of the 
human, fun-loving, and Spirit-filled 
missionary is so constant and powerful 
that a second reading might declare the 
book a biography of Senorita Barnett. 
As such, no missionary at home or 
abroad, could read the affectionate ad- 
monitions and letters to “My son-in-the- 
Lord” without lasting benefit. Down 
underneath both these human threads, 
however, there flashes continually the 
gleam of something divine, the ever- 
present, sacrificial love of the Son of 
God, wooing and winning this scion of 
the tropics until it compels his full sur- 
render. 

Then, too, here is a faithful picture 
of a glamorous, sun-drenched land, — 
a mission field less known perhaps than 
those of further South America. This, 
coupled with a careful delineation of 
Romanism, its black purposes and ac- 
complishments, make the book a genuine 
find for mission study, provided the 
students care more for life experience 
than for cold statistics. However, it is 
hardly possible to. offer true pictures 
of either Roman or pagan heathenism 
without touching on those conditions 
which require a pen exceedingly delicate 
and chaste. That the author has been 
given such a pen will be the verdict 
of all who are blessed by her message, 
the message of abiding victory in the 
Lord Jesus. 


Spiritual Lessons from Literary Mas- 
ters. By Edwin L. Weaver. (Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
$1.) Much of pleasure and profit will be 
found in these unusual sketches of the 
lives of some twenty or more men and 
women who have contributed to the 
literature of the world. While they are 
biographical studies, they are not com- 
plete biographies. Often some single 
phase or characteristic of the life is 
analyzed and interpreted, giving the 
reader as it were a brief, intimate 
glimpse into the inner life. 

The chapter on Washington Irving is 
entitled “The Charm‘of Old Things.” 
He is shown growing up among quaint 
old houses, traveling in foreign lands, 
and seeking out for the pleasure of 
others the charm of old customs, old 
castles and gardens, “but he somehow 
missed the charm of ‘The Old Rugged 
Cross,’ and there are but few references 
to the ‘Old, Old Story.’” “Trifles Make 
Perfection” is the inspiring story of 
Thomas Gray, who all his life sought 
for absolute perfection in his work. 
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After many years of the most extensive 
reading and study and writing, he al- 
lowed the publication of but twelve 


- poems during his lifetime. One of these 


is his exquisite “Elegy Written in-a 
Country Churchyard.” “Living in the 
Woods” truly pictures that lover of 
nature and the simple life; Henry David 
Thoreau. His attractiveness and eccen- 
tricities are both portrayed, closing with 
the discerning comment: “Recognizing 
to some extent the wretchedness of this 
world, he tried to live a pure and noble 
life by withdrawal from evil rather than 
through the transforming, sanctifying 
power of Christ.” 

Thomas Carlyle’s life is interpreted as 
a. keeping of the Fifth Commandment. 
The honor he accorded his godly parents 
sounds a wholesome note, ‘but it is pointed 
out with regret, “Although strongly in- 
fluenced by the faith of ‘his fathers, he 
did not fully follow it.” Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s life is entitled “Dili- 
gence Rewarded,” and John Milton’s as 
“Ideal Friendship.” Some names are in- 
cluded that might well be better known, 
such as John Woolman,: whose journal 
shows above all else his appreciation 
of the virtue of humility; Christina 
Rossetti, whose life as well as her sweet 








Lassie Come-Home 





By Eric Knight. (John C, Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, $2.) 


HERE are many stupid, craven souls 
who are ready to cry, “Mad dog!” 
at any stray that passes. Others look 
upon every passing creature as a target 
for stones. But some there be “with 
affection and deep understandmg in 
their lives who bring dignity and honor 
to the relationship between man and 
dog.” For all such, the understanding 
souls, this incomparable dog story by 
the author of,“The Flying Yorkshire- 
man” will prove a rare treat. iLassie 
is a Yorkshire collie, bred and trained 
by an expert, possessed of an unconquer- 
able loyalty that carries her over hun- 
dreds of weary miles, through danger 
and heartbreak, just to. meet a boy at 
a schoolhouse gate at the hour of four. 
Mr. Knight was born a Yorkshireman. 
He knows the characters he portrays and 
he knows that exquisitely , sensitive, 
different type of dog, the collie. It seems 
a pity that so many writers of animal 
stories have’ felt that to be artistic an 
animal story must end on a tragic note. 
There is plenty of suspense in the story 
of Lassie, there are plenty of passages 
to bring a lump to one’s throat and a 
mist to the eyes, but the last page leaves 
a warm, homey glow in the heart. Not 
the least of the book’s appeal must be 
attributed to its gifted illustrator, Mar- 
guerite Kirmse, another lover of collies. 
One can almost read the tale in the illus- 
trations. 
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hymns breathed forth the message, 
“Love not the world”; William Law, 
whose “Serious Call to a Devout Life” 
is a “Gallery of Portraits” designed to 
call Christians into their high privilege 
of living a truly holy life. 

Some lives are portrayed and analyzed 
chiefly as a warning. Their genius, 
properly accredited, is shown to be over- 
shadowed by the grave mistakes they 
made. Such a one was Robert Herrick, 
and another Percy Bysshe Shelley. There 
are stories of rare consecration of tal- 
ent to the Lord. Such was George Her- 
bert, who chose rather to be the lowly 
servant of the King of Heaven than to 
accept the worldly honors of an earthly 
sovereign; and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
who .joyously testified that throughout 
life she had experienced “the intense, 
unwavering sense of Christ’s educating, 
guiding presence and care.” 

, It is rare indeed that one finds a book 
of this type, showing familiarity with a 
wide range of biography and literature, 
yet frankly and consistently represent- 
ing the evangelical Christian viewpoint. 


At the End of Nowhere. By Florence 
Crannell Means. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, $2.) The Austen family, Father, 
Mother, seventeen-year-old Alice, and 
the twins, Steve and Edith, aged four- 
teen, journeyed from their city home 
to the scattered little frontier town of 
Apache in the Colorado foothill and 
prairie country. On arriving, Alice ex-. 
claimed, “Where is the town? Why, it 
is the jumping-off place! It is the end 
of nowhere!” But the doctor had or- 
dered Father, who was a preacher, to 
come out here for his health. With this 
interesting family, there troops through 
the book a procession of very real char- 
acters, amusing and appealing. The 
story centers chiefly around the lively, 
lovable, but mischievous twins, who 
make friends in strange places and get 
into all sorts of difficulties and some 
thrilling -adventures. They are fine, 
good-hearted, well-trained youngsters, 
and the working out of their influence 
upon two young people of their own age, 
who come from an uncouth backwoods 
home of no opportunity and questionable 
standards, is a beautiful and skillfully 
handled tale that will leave an impres- 
sion not soon to be forgotten. The writ- 
ing is brilliant, the plot good, and the 
author an artist in characterization. The 
atmosphere of the story is as clean as 
the hills and forests it pictures, though 
it is laid in the old West, with plenty 
of action and excitement. 


Little Country Schoolteacher. By Janet 
G. Sligh. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, $1.50.) Susan May Barton, who 
lived on:a western Pennsylvania farm, 
at the age of seventeen had set her 
heart upon becoming a schoolteacher; 
but because of the family’s straitened 
financial condition it seemed absolutely 
impossible for her to go to the “sum- 
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mer normal school” to prepare for the 
county teachers’ examination. However, 
just two weeks before the opening of 
the summer school she is providentially 
enabled to attend. She passes the county 
examination and is elected to become 
the teacher of a one-room school in the 
county. For her second year of teach- 
ing she is able to get the position as 
primary teacher in a small town. The 
next year her family sells the farm and 
moves to the village ana she lives at 
home. Susan May has many friends 
of both sexes, and after five years of 
teaching she becomes a bride. Susan 
May is a typical Christian young woman 
of the early 1900’s, and her family and 
friends are Christians, too. Her story 
presents true-to-life pictures of normal, 
wholesome life in that day —rural eco- 
nomic conditions, family, social, and re- 
ligious life. The author, who was her- 
self a country schoolteacher, writes: “I 
am hoping that some of my contempo- 
raries may enjoy this story of ‘day be- 
fore yesterday.’ And that possibly their 
children may also like to read of life 
when Dad and Mother were young.” 


Flippy and Skippy, the Two Flying 
Squirrels. By Donn Crane. (John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia, $1.50.) Two baby 
flying squirrels, rescued when their home 
in the hollow tree was destroyed, prove 
most interesting and lovable pets to the 
eight-year-old boy who found them. 
Peter made a cage for them and helped 
his father make the wheel om which they 
could exercise. It was not very long 
until they were quite tame and went 
about freely. Sometimes they got into 
mischief, but Peter and his friends 
greatly enjoyed playing with them and 
learning about their habits. On the 
Christmas tree were stockings for Flippy 
and Skippy, filled with nuts and an ap- 
ple, and the squirrels quickly opened 
them. It is a book to encourage the 
love of pets, and. is charmingly illus- 
trated throughout in colors. 


Auno and Tauno. A Story of Finland. 
By Marguerite Henry. (Albert Whitman 
and Co., Chicago, $1.) The life of two 
children in old Finland is happily pic- 
tured in a story of these flaxen-haired 
little twins, a brother and sister. They 
rise early and are off to school, but 
Tauno gets into difficulty because he 
failed to observe the rules for good 
skiing. Just how he was punished and 
what followed makes interesting read- 
ing for the second or third grade child. 
The large, clear type and bright-colored, 
full-page pictures add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 


Flicka, Ricka, Dicka, and the Girl 
Next Door. By Maj Lindman. (Albert 
Whitman and Co., Chicago, $1.) The 
three happy little Swedish girls are al- 
ways finding something to do. Here 
they discover a lonely little neighbor. 
Ann-Marie has plenty of fine toys, but 
no one to play with. Her mother is 
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far away, and the nurse doesn’t take 
her place. The little sisters next door 
soon teach her the fun of wearing sim- 
ple clothes and of working in a garden; 
then they enjoy the toys together. It 
is a story of neighborliness for the tiny 
tots. Every other page is a full-page 
colored picture. 


Mother Goose Safety Rhymes. By C. 
M. Bartrug. (Albert Whitman and Co., 
Chicago, 75 cents.) “When the child be- 
gins to explore outside of his home, he 
finds himself surrounded by the most 
dangerous highways the world has ever 
known,” says the Preface. In an effort 
to instill safety habits into the child in 
his earliest years, the familiar Mother 
Goose rhymes are put to a new use. 
Jack and Jill, Humpty Dumpty, Old 
Mother Hubbard, and many others tell 
little children (and older folk) what to 
do and what not to do. At the bottom 
of: each page the warning is given in 
plain words, such as, Always walk when 
crossing the street, Never ride the han- 
dlebars on a bicycle, Keep matches in 
safe places, Always beware when stand- 
ing on a chair. Each rhyme is vividly 
and humorously illustrated in black and 
white. 


The Boy Scouts Year Book of Wild 
Animal Stories. Edited by Franklin K. 
Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian, Boy 
Scouts of America. (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York, $2.) The Boy Scouts 
Year Book is always welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by young readers, and this 
year’s volume will be no exception. Here 
are thrilling stories of adventure with 
wild animals, in many of which boys 
figure prominently. One tale of the Af- 
rican veldt tells how a boy got a chance 
to play a man’s part when a leopard 
tried to live up to his reputation. An- 
other, from the jungles of South Africa, 
tells how Simba, the lion, was saved 
by his enemy. From India comes the 
story of an elephant and his boy master. 
From our own American Southland is 
the tale of the “Old Man of the Swamp,” 
—a monstrous alligator that fights for 
his kingdom and his life. Bears, mon- 
keys, wildcats, mountain lions, kanga- 
roos, eagles, and wolves all march 
through the tale with nerve-tingling fas- 
cination. They will bring many hours 
of delightful and informative reading 
to boys, and perhaps to their dads and 
older brothers as well. 


On the Farm. By Marion Duncan. 
(David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 50 
cents.) A real work of art is this attrac- 
tive juvenile book, well named a photo- 
graphic picture book. The text, inter- 
esting as it is, seems almost secondary 
to the beautiful photographs of common 
farm animals and scenes. There is work 
to be done on a farm, but much to add 
pleasure and variety, especially for the 
happy boy or girl who loves animals. 
Two young boys, Frank and Skip, are 
pictured as they struggle with a young 
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calf, or caress the gentle big horse, fon- 
dle the baby ducklings, feed a little 
lamb with a bottle, or watch the farmer 
oren his hive of bees. The book will 
fascinate children in both city and coun- 
try. 


Golden Tales from Faraway. By 
Cnarles J, Finger. (John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, $2.) In England, France, 
Ireland, Finland, Java, Mexico, and the 
aboriginal sections of the United States 
the author first heard these stories, and 
as gold is rich, so are these tales — rich 
in fancy, worldly wisdom, and humor. 
The reader chuckles at the mishaps ‘of 

“the simple-minded but well-meaning 
lad who did as he was told; holds:his 
breath as he reads of the princess who 
had dog’s ears; learns with the fisher- 
man that fulfilled wishes do not always 
bring contentment; lets his fancy run to 
the magic lands of dwarfs and giants; 
sees virtue rewarded and wickedness 
punished; visits wide-eyed the world of 
magic and adventure; and at the end; 
hears a true tale of foolhardy bravery. 
The author is a real master of the art 
of storytelling, and his daughter has 
caught his spirit and portrayed the in- 
cidents he recounts in many illustrations, 
which make the book even more attrac- 
tive to young readers. Boys and girls 
from ten to eighteen will thoroughly 
enjoy these stories. 


Children’s Science Series: Dream of 
Stars; Aircraft; Warships. By the WPA 
Pennsylvania Writers’ Project. (Albert 
Whitman and Co., Chicago, 50 cents 
each.) “Daddy, what are the stars made 
of? How can I get to be an airplane 
pilot? What makes a submarine stay 
under water?” These and many other 
questions are answered accurately and 
satisfactorily for the nine to twelve- 
year-old in these Elementary Science 
Readers. The language used is simple 
and straightforward, and the type is 
large. Charts showing the starry 
heavens, the relative size of planets, and 
other related matters illustrate “Dream 
of Stars.” Pictures of the various types 
of aircraft help make “Aircraft” inter- 
esting and instructive. In “Warships” 
are pictures of the different kinds of 
ships used in battle today and in for- 
mer years. The books are easy to read 
and understand; they are instructive 
end up-to-date, and will be a valued ad- 
dition to a child’s library. 


Shining After Rain. By Louise Harri- 
son McCraw. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich., $1.) It is 
indeed a rare experience today to come 
upon a work of fiction written by’a 
real novelist with imagination, inven- 
tiveness, and insight and at the same 
time a real Christian message. Some 


have believed that it couldn’t be done, 
that while the sordid problems of life 
as the realist sees it furnish eminently 
suitable themes for fiction, the message 


(Continued on page 843) 
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LESSON 5. NOVEMBER 3. JESUS DECLARES HIS MISSION 
International Uniform Lesson.—Luke 4 and 5; printed text, Luke 416-30 — te 
Golden Text.—For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19:10 : ’ 








The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in the lesson helps is Luke 4:16-30 


Kinc JAMES VERSION 
Luke 4:16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up: and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the 
sabbath day, and stood up for to read. 
17 And there was delivered unto him the book of. the prophet 


Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, 


18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed © 


me to, preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recov- 


ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 


19 To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the min- 
ister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture 
fulfilled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth. And they said, Is not 
this Joseph’s son? 

23 And he said unto them, Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done 
in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 

24 And he said, Verily I say unto you, No prophet is accepted 
in his own country. 

25 But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years and 
six months, when great famine was throughout all the land; 

26 But unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, 
a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 

27 And many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet; and none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman the 
Syrian. 

28 And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these things, 
were filled with wrath, 

29 And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto 
the brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong. 

30 But he passing through the midst of them went his way. 


a % 


The Lesson as a Whole 


; 


AMERICAN STANDARD. VERSION 


Luke 4:16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been caaeeai 
up: and he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on 
the sabbath: day, and stood up to read. 17 and there was de- 
livered unto him ‘the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he opened 
the . book, and found the place where it was written, 
18 * The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

* Because he anointed’me to preach ° good tidings to the pone: 
He ‘hath sent me to proclaim-release to the captives, 
And rec6vering of sight to the blind, 
To-set: at liberty them that are bruised, 
19 To-prociaim the acceptable year of the Lord. _ 
20 And he closed the *book; and gave it back to the attendant, 
and sat down: and the eyes. of ‘all in the ‘synagogue were fastened 
on him.: 21 And he began. to-say.-unto them, To-day hath this 
scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 22 And all bare him witness, 
and .wondered at the words of grace which proceeded out of ~his 
mouth: and they said, Is“not this Joseph’s son? 23 And he said 
unto them, Doubtless ye’ will say*unto me this parable, Physician, 
heal thyself: whatsoever we have.heard. done at Capernaum,. do 
also here: in thine own country. 24 And he said, Verily I say 
unto you,..No prophet.is aeceptable in his own country. 25 -But 
of a truth I say unto ‘you,. There were many Widows in Israel in 
the days of Elijah, when the ‘heaven was shut up three years 
and six months, when there came a great famine over all the 
land; 26 ahd unto none of them- was Elijah sent,. but only to 
* Zarephath; in the land of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 
27 And there were many lepers in Israel in the time of Elisha the 
prophet; and none of them was cleansed, but only. Naaman’ the 
Syrian.. 28 And they were all filled with:wrath in ‘the synagogue, 
as they heard these things; 29 and they rose up,- and cast. him 
forth out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might throw him down 
headlong. 30 But he passing “through the midst of them went 
his way. | ‘ 
1Or, a roll. *Or, roll. *Isa. 61:1f. *Or, wherefore. let 
the gospel. *®Gr., Sarepta. 


The American Standard Version, and the International -Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson Outlines, are copyrighted by the Inter- 
national Comes of Religious Education and used by permission. 
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By H. A. Ironside, Litt.D. 
Pastor of the Moody Memorial Church, Chicago 


Approach to the Lesson 


NN THESE two chapters we have the 
I temptation of Jesus (4:1-13) and the 

» beginning of his Galilean ministry. 
How much time is included in verses 14 
and 15 we are not told, but he had be- 
come well known and the fame of his 
miracles had been widely spread abroad 
when at last he returned to Nazareth, 
where his early life had been spent. His 
townspeople were all agog over his 
coming to them and eager to see some 
great displays of his reputed power. 
In this they were disappointed. Jesus 
never worked miracles to gratify curi- 
osity. He preached from the Scriptures 


’ they knew so well, but which they un- 


derstood so little. Identifying himself 
with the servant of Jehovah in the lat- 
ter- part of Isaiah, he declared he was 
the fulfillment of the preacher of grace 
therein depicted (Isa. 61:1, 2b). He 


closed the book without reading of 
“the day of vengeance of our God,” 
which was still in the future. His towns- 
people angrily spurned his message be- 
cause of his reserved attitude, as to 
miracles. From Nazareth he passed on 
to _Capernaum, ‘now. called. “his own 
city,” and made it a center from. which 
he went out into all Galilee, téaching 
and healing as the crowds thronged to 
hear and see. him. It. was during these 
early months that he called a, number to 
him, who left their occupations and be- 
came his disciples, or pupils. These 
formed the nucleus of the company aft- 
erward designated apostles, or sent ones. 
Throughout these chapters: we.:see him 
moving about as the Perfect; Man, com- 
passionately ministering to human need 
and proclaiming his -vital message of 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, :and calling 
upon-men to bow -in: subjection to the 
Word of God. In contrast to mere tradi- 
tion and. unauthorized speculation of 
the rabbis, he speke with the authority 
of One who knew.-he. was, the. -divine 
Messiah. 


The Historical Setting 

The temptation of Jesus followed al- 
most immediately. after- his baptism. 
His Galilean: ministry was preceded by 
a.very brief, period in Judea, but when 
John the; Baptist’s public testimony was 
ended by: his imprisonment, Jesus moved 


‘northward to: Nazareth and other parts. 


The best authorities place this beginning 
of his work in A. D. 27. 


Verse by Verse 


Luke -4:16—“He came to.- Nazareth.” 
This city is on the eastern edge of the 
great plain of Esdraelon. It had a very 
evil reputation (John 1:46), but was the 
early home of Jesus and is today a place 
of considerable importance in north cen- 
tral Palestine. “As his custom was.” 


In childhood, youth, and young man- 


hood, Jesus, as an exemplary Jew, at- 
tended the synagogue services. 

Verse., 17.—“The- book of. the prophet 
Esaias.”: Isaiah is-often called the evan- 


-gelical-prophet because of the very-clear 


way in which he portrays our Lord as 
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the One who was coming to put away 
the sins of mankind. 


Verse 18—‘“He hath anointed me.” 
This is a definite Messianic prophecy. 
The Hebrew word “Messiah” means “the 
Anointed,” and is the equivalent of the 
Greek word “Christ.” At his baptism 
Jesus was anointed in order that he 
might fulfill all that is set forth in this 
verse. 


Verse 19.—‘“The acceptable year of * 


the Lord.” This is the present dispen- 
sation of the grace of God, when all 
men are invited to come to him in re- 
pentance and faith. 


Verse 20.—‘He closed the book.” It 
was not the end of the sentence. Jesus 
stopped in the middle of the verse. If 
he had read on, he would have pro- 
claimed “the day of vengeance of our 
God,” but that day cannot come until 
the day of grace is ended. 


Verse 21.—“This day is this scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” Every act of his 
life was in fulfillment of the word 
spoken before by holy men of God, 
who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit (2 Pet. 1:21). Jesus is the 
central theme of all prophecy (Acts 10: 
43; Rev. 19:10). The prophetic seal upon 
the Bible is a proof of its inspiration. 


Verse 22.—“Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
Legally, yes; actually,.no. He was the 
incarnate Son of the Father, who was 
born of a virgin mother in order that 
he might take part of our nature (Heb. 
2:14) and so take our place as Man and 
redeem us to God by his propitiatory 
work. But he had no human father. 
To affirm that he had is to deny the mys- 
tery of God manifest in the flesh, (1 Tim. 
3:16). 


Verse 23.—“Physician, heal thyself.” 
It was a common proverbial saying. He 
knew they were expecting him to do 
some great sign to authenticate his mes- 
sage, but their hearts were unmoved. 


Verse 24——“No prophet is accepted in 
his own country.” It was their:way of 
saying what we too have put into a 
proverb: “Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
The very fact that Jesus had grown up 
among them and that they had known 
him as a carpenter plying his humble 
trade in their midst blinded them to 
the glory of his character and the ma- 
jesty of his person. 


Verses 25 and 26.—“In the days of 
Elias.” That is, of Elijah, who declared 
that dearth was to come on all the land 
of Israel. He was sent to a widow of 
Sarepta (Zarephath, 1 Kings 17:9) to be 
cared for by a stranger rathergthan a 
woman of Israel. So God wo SOV- 
ereignly, according to his own will 
and not according to human caprice. 


Verse 27—“Naaman the Syrian.” It: 


was another striking instance of the 
sovereignty of God in grace when many 
lepers were left uncleansed in Israel, 
but a needy Syrian who came seeking 
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Lesson Calendar 


The complete list of International Uniform 

Lessons for the year may be had trom The 

Sunday School Times Company, 325 North 

Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, at 10 cents 
a copy, or $1.a dozen. 


5. November 3.—Jesus Declares His 


) ee ; vi Luke 4 and 5 
6. November 10.—The Golden Rule 

(Armistice Sunday) Luke 6 
7. November 17.—Jesus* Concern for Life 

and Health .. ; ude’ .... Luke 7 
8. November 24.—Attitudes toward the 

Gospel Message : Luke 8 
9. December 1.—An Exacting Disciple- 

Ga .... ..... Luke 9 


10. December 8.—A Good Neighbor.. Luke 10. 
11. December 15.—Jesus Teaches His Dis- 
ciples to Pray ; ; Luke 11 
12. December 22.—Sharing the Shepherds’ 
Joy (Christmas Lesson) ... Luke 2:8-20 
13. December 29.—Jesus Requires Faith- 
| ) et 2 .... Luke 12 








help was mercifully healed through the 
ministry of Elisha (here called Eliseus), 
the successor to Elijah (2 Kings 5:1-14). 
In the same way when Jesus was here 
God passed over the merely curious and 
self-sufficient and wrought in power on 
behalf of those who sought his blessing 
in faith. 

Verse 28.—“All ... were filled with 
wrath.” Because their pride was piqued, 
his townsmen became angry and sought 
to do him bodily harm. It is evident 
that conscience was dormant. 

Verse 29.—They “thrust him out... 
that they might cast him down head- 
long.” On one side of the city is a high hill 
with a sheer descent of some hundreds 
of feet, known today as the Mount of 
Precipitation. Over this cliff they would 
have hurled him to his death had they 
been permitted to do so. 


Verse 30.—“‘He passing through ... 
went his way.” It was impossible that 
he should die before the appointed hour 
was come. Until then, all that men and 
Satan could do to destroy him was in 
vain. He could not be slain until he laid 
down his life voluntarily (John 10:17, 
18). , 


The Heart of the Lesson 


It is a remarkable testimony to the 
reality and perfection of the humanity 
of our Lord Jesus that during all the 
hidden years at Nazareth, his townsmen 
never even seemed to suspect that he 
who wrought as a carpenter in their 
city was the promised Messiah and was 
of heavenly origin. His exemplary life 
did not strike them as supernatural, and 
his lowliness forbade his calling atten- 
tion to his. true nature and character 
until God’s appointed time. How dif- 
ferent was his meek behavior from that 
of the self-advertising charlatans who 
have made .Messianic claims before and 
since his advent ! He was man in all per- 
fection, and ready, when the Father’s 
command came, to declare his holy and 
exalted mission. But they who should 
have known him best did not recognize 


»him as the Anointed One sent to pro- 
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claim the Gospel of peace to a distressed 
world. 


A Lesson Outline 
THE MISSION OF THE LorD JESUS 
* Luke 4:18, 19 
1. To proclaim good tidings tc the poor 
(Matt. 5:3; Luke 6:20) 
2..To heal the brokenhearted (Matt. 5: 
4; 11:28; Luke 6:21b) 
3. To deliver those held captive by Satan 
(Matt. 12:29; Mark 3:27) 
4. To open the eyes of the blind in heart 
(John 1:9; 3:19-21) 
5. To give liberty to those bruised by 
sin (John 8:32, 34-36) 
. To preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord (John 3:14-18) 


Special Lesson Topics and Truths 


There is a wealth of instruction in that 
expression “as his custom was.” It tells 
us that even though there was much 
that was imperfect, and perhaps some 
things that were misleading in the serv- 
ices of the synagogue, Jesus recognized 
this institution as an effort to keep the 
knowledge of the law of God alive 
among the people. He therefore at- 
tended regularly and so honored God’s 
Word and became an example to others. 
It is of all importance that we attend 
reverently the means of grace. 


It is evident that Jesus was one whom 
the officers of the synagogue recognized 
as entitled to read the law publicly and 
unfold it to others. There was nothing 
strange in the fact that he went up to 
the reader’s desk and asked for the 
scroll containing Isaiah’s prophecy. But 
never before’ had he declared himself 
to be the One who had come in fulfill- 
ment of the predictions therein recorded. 
It was this that amazed his hearers and 
roused their anger when he refrained 
from satisfying their curiosity by attest- 
ing his claims by miracle-working. 


for) 


Applications and Summaries 


If we profess to take Jesus as our ex- 
ample, are we careful, as he was, never 
to neglect the place of prayer and in- 
struction in the Word of God? 

The men of Nazareth were more anx- 
ious to see a miracle than to listen 
attentively to the message our Lord 
came to proclaim. What is our own 
attitude in regard to this? 


It is not. enough to believe that our 
Saviour came to proclaim the Gospel of 
peace and to meet the needs of men. It 
is all-important that we trust him for 
ourselves and so prove what his grace 
can de for needy sinners such as we. 

It seems incredible that those who 
knew him so well should have spurned 
his message and sought to destroy him. 
But femiliarity with holy things has a 
tendency to harden the heart and sear 
the conscience if there be no repentance. 
Have we seen our need of a Saviour 
and received him in faith? 

CHIcAGo. 




















Lesson for November 3 


Questions for Teacher and Class 


AT was the general reputation of 
Nazareth? 

2. How many years did Jesus spend there? 

3. When living in Nazareth, what was his 
attitude toward the synagogue and its serv- 
ices? 

4. What may we learn from this? 

5. When he returned to Nazareth to pro- 
claim his Messiahship, what Scripture did he 
read? 

6. Of whom was the prophet speaking? 

7. Why did Jesus stop reading in the mid- 
dle of a sentence? 

8. What is the “acceptable year of the 
Lord”? 

9. When will the “day of vengeance of 
our God” come? 

10. Could man destroy Jesus before he 
went to the cross? 


Answers to the Questions 


The answers to the lesson questions are 
given on page 838 of this issue. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
in the midst of the conflicting voices of the 
world, we so often do not realize, in its deep- 
est meaning, what was the message of the 
Lord Jesus to man. May we read this lesson 
and study it: with particular attention, be- 
cause of the setting forth by our Lord of the 
outlines of his message that those around him 
might understand. How far they were from 
grasping the great truths set forth by him! 
How blind to the significance of what he said ! 
Truly no prophet is accepted in his own coun- 
try, and the action of the people in the syna- 
gogue was the wrathful action of those who 


. would even put him to death then and there 


for what he had said. It is so today when 
men who so terribly need him reject him. 
Our Father, may we look into this lesson with 
humble hearts lest we, too, should be in dan- 
ger of receiving his gracious words with in- 
difference or hostility. We ask this in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—Have you tried to 
picture the scene of this lesson, — Jesus 
speaking in the synagogue, reading from 
the Book while the people listened with 
intense curiosity? Have you noticed 
how violently their attitude changed as 
he explained to them that he was the 
one of whom this Scripture was writ- 
ten? Yes, they wondered at his gracious 
words because they could not believe 
that such words could come from the 
mouth of one who had been at home 
among them. He knew their thought 
perfectly, and what they were saying 
among themselves. How angry they 
were because of his claims about him- 
self and their own sad needs! There 
is above Nazareth the brow of a hill 
which may be the one to which they 
led him. Can you picture the crowd 
rushing him out to that place of in- 
tended destruction? But he passed 
through their midst, and went on his 
way. Listen, dear friends, is it possible 
that he has been rejected by any of us, 
and has just passed on his way when 
we have not received his gracious 
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words? Do you want to stand there just 
looking after him in solemn rejection? 
God forbid that this should be so of any 
of us! Let us pray. 





ARE YOU A FRIEND OF HIS? 
THE LORD JESUS S&EKING 
IS HE YOUR SAVIOUR? 











The Busy Men's Corer 


By William H. Ridgway 


How about the Children?—Where he 
had been brought up: and, as his cus- 
tom was (Luke 4:16).- When Heaven 
planned the advent of the Saviour as 
man, the small town was selected for 
his bringing up. The great Jerusalem 
with all its fame and prestige and domi- 
nance was passed over. Jesus grew up 
as the small town boy, and like most 
small town boys from religious homes 
found himself in “Sunday school” every 
Sabbath day. A Jewish synagogue al- 
ways seems to me more like a Sunday 
school than a church service. 












THE 


NER 


OF HIS DELIVERY 
TICKLED “heir FANCY, 
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We were brought up in little Old Mid- 
way (West Coatesville now). And our 
“custom was,” just the same as that of 
Mary’s young Son: off to our Sunday 
school at the Methodist Church down 
the road, 

If the teaching of this custom to the 
Son of God was considered so impor- 
tant, how about your children? 

I wish everyone who sits with me 
in this Corner could read Dr. Henry C. 
Link’s great book, “The Return to Re- 
ligion.” This great psychologist had 
godly parents who kept him in the Sun- 
day school. At college, Professor Doubts 
drove all his religion out of him. At 
the girl’s college Old Doubts’ brother 
did the same thing for a fine young girl 
out of a Christian home. 

Boy meets girl. The two atheists 
marry and we have Mr. and Mrs. Link, 
smart, highly educated, and godless. In 
due course children, Mr. and Mrs. Link 
and family, and no Sunday school for 
them, “wasting time in the study of a 
book of fables when they could be bet- 
ter employed.” 

But wait a minute! “Say, Henry, how 
did we youngsters know right from 
wrong?” “It was by believing what 
God says in his Book.” “And how will 


THE 
MATTER 
OF HIS DISCOURSE 


TACKLED fhe FACT 
of theit PREJUDICE, 
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our children know right and wrong?” 
“Only by what we say.” 

Right here you have the secret of 
boys and girls out of good families going 
to the bad. Grandfather and grand- 
mother religious. Father and mother 
take no stock in “old folks’ religion,” 
but go along under the old home influ- 
ence. The boy and girl not having that 
“boost” go the other way rapidly. 

Dr. Link discovered that among a lot 
of other things, and tells how in due 
course he finds himself right back to 
the old Sunday school anchorage. Here 
is what he says, 

“I learned I was wrong, and wrong 
from every psychological, philosophical, 
and common-sense point of view” (p. 
97). 


You Never Know.—No prophet is ac- 
cepted in his own country (v. 24; Matt. 
13:57). To the people of Nazareth Jesus 
was never anybody else than the car- 
penter’s son. This made him amenable 
to village prejudice and dislike, and it 
would seem he got full measure when 
the time came. 

Judge Jeremiah Black was one of 
Pennsylvania’s greatest men. I like this 
story about him. I no doubt have told it 
before. There was a bitter contest for 
a Judgeship. The Governor was at a 
loss to know which of two men to ap- 
point. One day the Governor got a 
letter telling the kind of man who ought 
to be a Judge. The letter was signed, 
“J. Black.” 

It was such a remarkable letter the 
Governor sent for the representative of 
that district and asked, “Who is ‘J. Black’ 
in your town?” “Oh, Jerry Black; he 
is just a young lawyer with not much 
to do, so he spends his time loafing 
around quoting Shakespeare and the 
Bible.” 

“Well,” said the Governor, “he seems 
to know what a Judge ought to be, and 
I don’t think I can make any mistake in 
appointing such a man who ties to the 
Bible and Shakespeare.” 

That was the beginning of the career 
of the great Jeremiah Black. It was 
Judge Black who in a religious debate 
put Col. Robert Ingersoll to flight. 


Why Nazareth?—That they might cast 
him down headlong (v. 29). Don’t you 
think it is most significant that a town 
like Nazareth was chosen in which our 
Lord sheuld grow up? Jesus was born 
in a barn (stable) as one of the poorest of 
humans might be, and he grew up in a 
town that had a very bad reputation. 
“Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” was the famous sneer (John 
1:46). Paul was proud of his Tarsus. 
“No mean city.” The Lord Jesus is not 
recorded as saying anything like that. 
According to this attack he could have 
said the same thing, omitting the “No.” 
Any community that would try to mur- 
der a man of the town for so trifling 
a cause can be correctly called a MEAN 
lot of people, and print it in caps! 
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Heaven would teach that condition of 
birth and place of bringing up need be 
no serious handicap for anyone. 
of our finest men and women have come 
from the dark and “tough” places of 
life. I could write down some of them. 
So could you, where you live. In the 
old days when.I went up to Rock Run 
it had Nazareth “skinned a mile.” About 
once a month a dead man was fished 
cut of the mill dam around which the 
hamlet snuggles. 


Sunday, after the pay day, was so 


Many ’ 
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“wild” in Rock Run the teachers from 
Coatesville were afraid to go to the mis- 
sion chapel, and the work was on the 
point of being abandoned. Yet today 
more than one “leading citizen” of 
Coatesville was an aforetime “Rock 
Runner.” 

Living in the Run has often been 
“scarce and tight,” yet out of it all have 
come men and women of the highest 
grade. My Rock Run people I value as 
my best and dearest friends. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 














“The Love of Christ Constraineth Us” 


The Illustration Round Table for the Sunday school lesson in this issue, which 
tells why the Lord Jesus came to earth 














LL readers are invited to send illustrations 
for this department; one dollar is paid for 
each illustration accepted, and two dollars 

for the best one each week. But readers are 
urged not to send anything without first secur- 
ing and reading carefully a leaflet explaining 
the conditions of this department. The full list 
of lessons for the year, with this leaflet, will be 
sent for ten cents in stamps. Failure to note 
the conditions means that good illustrations 
are constantly having to be rejected by the 
editors, which might otherwise be available. 


Illustrations must reach The Sunday School 
Times three full months in advance of the date 
of the lesson. 


Preference will be given to illustrations on 
that portion of the lesson text indicated in the 
lesson list after the word “Print.” 


In view of the large number of illustrations 
submitted on each lesson, readers are asked to 
limit to six the total for any one lesson. 


My Saviour’s Bible-—When he had 
opened the book, he found the place 
(Luke 4:17). 


My Saviour’s Bible shall be mine! 

That Book whereon He set His seal; 

Its pages shine with heavenly light, 

And God’s own will to me reveal. 

The Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms — 

No higher truth to Christ could be; 

His Guide, His Comfort, and His 
Strength — 

What spoke to Him shall speak to me. 
—From My Pocket Companion, 1940. 
Sent by E. Edmunds, Hailsham, Sussex, 
Eng. 


Bishop Taylor Smith’s Last Soul-Win- 
ning.—The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel-(v. 18). Bishop Taylor 
Smith had his Master’s. passion for 
preaching the Gospel. Not long before 
his death he was taken ill at San Fran- 
cisco and was ordered to the hospital. 
There Dr. Philpott and a friend visited 
him. It was eleven o’clock at night 
when they reached the hospital. When 
they opened the door of his room they 
saw the Bishop with his two hands on 
the head of the nurse praying earnestly 
on her behalf. They felt it was too 
sacred a scene to intrude. Later the 
nurse came out in tears and said, “That 
dear old man. I am the third nurse he has 
led to Christ today.”—From “The Evan- 
gelical Christian.” Sent by the Rev. 
Fred H. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Blind Eyes Were Opened.—He 
hath sent me to... preach... recover- 
ing of sight to the blind (v. 18). Moody 
told this story at one of his meetings: 
One evening just before Christmas, a 
man was walking through the streets of 
an Eastern city. The store windows 
were all beautifully decorated, and he 
observed three little girls intensely in- 
terested in one of them. He discovered 
that the girl in the center was blind, 
and the others were trying to describe 
the beautiful things in the window. 
“Why,” they said, “can’t you see that 
Teddy bear and that doll? Just look 
at that pretty pink bow!” But the poor 
little girl stood with a blank expression 
on her face and could not appreciate the 
beautiful things before her. “Now,” 
said Moody, “this is an illustration of 
the efforts we Christians are making 
to arouse the unconverted to an interest 
and delight in spiritual things. The rea- 
son we cannot do so is because the sin- 
ner is spiritually blind,” and he quoted 
1 Corinthians 2:14. Moody had scarcely 
concluded when an infidel reporter was 
on the platform asking him where he 
had heard that story. “Oh,” said Moody, 
“I read it in one of the daily papers. I 
have forgotten which one.” “Then,” said 
the infidel, “I wrote it myself, and I 
was the man who saw that little blind 
girl. I see now that I am spiritually 
blind.” That man was converted then 
and there.—From The Herald of Salva- 
tion. Sent by E. Edmunds, Hailsham, 
Sussex, Eng. 


The Principal’s Criticism.—Preach ... 
release to the captives (v. 18, R. V.). 
Years ago it was the custom in a certain 
theological college for the student who 
had preached in sermon class to go into 
the Principal’s room next morning for 
a quiet talk on the sermon. On one such 
occasion the revered and saintly old 
Principal said to the young man before 
him: “It was a good sermon you gave 


us yesterday; the truth you dealt with 
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was well arranged and well presented. 
But your sermon had one omission, a 
grave one. There was no word in it 
for a poor sinner like me.”—From the 
Rev. A. E. J. Cosson, in the United 
Methodist Magazine. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Southport, Eng. 


“Rabbi” Duncan’s Longing. — He 
anointed me to preach good tidings (v. 
18, R. V.).. When “Rabbi” Duncan, the 
great Presbyterian professor of Hebrew, 
was dying in Edinburgh, someone told 
him there was a man in the infirmary 
whose language no one could speak. “I 
will learn it, I will learn it,” said the 
dying scholar, “that I may tell him about 
the Saviour.” Have we ever felt a pas- 
sion like that—a passionate longing to 
tell every sinner we meet about the 
Saviour?—From “The Glorious Company 
of the Apostles,” by Dr. J. D. Jones. 
Sent by J. A. Clark, Southport, Eng. 


Elected to Die—The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to... (€v. 18). Elected in 1840, 
President William Henry Harrison died 
in office. From that time every Presi- 
dent elected at the end of a twenty- 
year period has died in office. Now 
comes the 1940 presidential election, and 
many are asking, “Will the President to 
be elected this year die in office?” The 
question also arises, “If the man who is 
to be elected knew in advance that it 
would be so, would he still want the 
position?” Such speculative questions 
cannot be answered now; but there is 
One who “came into the world to save 
sinners,” who positively knew that he 
must needs die to accomplish it. He 
knew exactly of the maltreatment to be 
accorded him during his public minis- 
try, of the agony of Gethsemane, his be- 
trayal by one apostle, denial by another, 
and that all the others would forsake 
him. He had perfect knowledge of the 
mock trial which would be given him, 
and of the cross on which he would die 
for our sins. For the joy of returning 
to the Father’s presence and of taking 
“many sons” with him, he endured cru- 
cifixion and despised the shame (Heb. 
12:2).—From “Now.” Sent by Albert 
Mygatt, Canby, Minn. 


“That Goodly Gentleman.”—And all 
bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of 
his mouth (v. 22). I picked up an old 
book in Canada one time, a history of 
the world written back in the sixteenth 
century, printed in Old English type. 
I was thumbing through it and I came 
down to the beginning of the Christian 
era and saw these words: “It was in 
these days that that goodly gentleman, 
Jesus Christ, was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea.” I said to myself, “Dear me, I 
never heard him spoken of like that be- 
fore.” It gave me a shock for a moment, 
and then the next moment I thought, 
“But what better term could describe 
him — ‘that goodly gentleman’?” What 
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do you mean by a gentleman? The idea 
some people have is a man that does not 
work for a living. But a gentleman is 
a gentle man, a man who is considerete 
of other people. And now is not this the 
Spirit of Christ speaking through David, 
“And thy gentleness hath made me 
great”? —From Dr. H. A. Ironside. Sent 
by Albert Mygatt, Canby, Minn. 


Chalmers’ Home “Appreciation.”— 
Verily I say unto you, No prophet is 
accepted in his own country (v. 24). 
When Dr. Chalmers preached in Lon- 
don, his own brother, James, never went 
to hear him. One day, at the coffee- 
house which he frequented, the brother 
was asked by one who was ignorant of 
the relationship, if he had heard this 
wonderful countryman and namesake of 
his. “Yes,” said James, somewhat 
dryly, “I have heard him.” “And what 
do you think of him?” “Very little in- 
deed,” was the reply. “Dear me!” ex- 
claimed the inquirer. “When did you 
hear him?” “About half an hour after 
he was born,” was the cool answer of 
the brother. When he preached at his 
native place, so strong was the feeling 
of his father against attending any but 
his own parish church, or so feeble was 
the desire to hear his son, that,.although 
the churches of the two parishes of East 
and West Anstruther stood but a few 
hundred yards apart, the old man would 
not cross the separating brook to hear 
him.—F rom The Illustrator. Sent by Al- 
bert Mygatt, Canby, Minn. 


Sam Hadley’s Strange Invitation.—For 
the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost (Golden Text). 
Sam Hadley of the Water Street Mis- 
sion in New York once said, in telling of 
the kind of people that the mission was 
trying to help, “We don’t want anyone 
here who is welcome anywhere else.” 
If the Lord Jesus had come to save those 
of us who were so good that we were 
worth saving on that account, how many 
of us would be in fellowship with Him 
today? God sent his Son to die for us 
“while we were yet sinners.”—From 
Philip Howard, in The King’s Business. 
Sent by Ruth B. McDowell, Mooers 
Forks, N. Y. 


Huyler’s Piercing Question—For the 
Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost (Golden Text). 
Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse 
University said in a sermon that on one 
occasion he had seen on the campus 
two persons whom he knew to be of bad 
reputation. He therefore warned them 
off. About three months before his 
friend John S. Huyler passed to his re- 
ward, Dr. Day was telling him of this 
incident. Quickly this Christian man of 
large business interests turned to Dr. 
Day and said: “What did you do to save 
them?” Then great tenderness came 
into the voice of Mr. Huyler, as he pos- 
sibly thought he had spoken too hastily, 
and he proceeded to say that he knew 
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something of the difficulties of such an 
undertaking. “But,” said Dr. Day, “I 
shall never forget that question.” Christ 
came “to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Is it possible that we, his fcl- 
lowers, may be asked by him some day, 
“What did YOU do to save them?”’— 
Source unknown. Sent by Mrs. S. Otis 
Roe, Lynn, Mass. . Prize illustration. 


Ironside’s Boyhood Lesson.—For the 
Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost (Golden Text). I 
remember, when I was a boy, going to 
a missionary meeting. A missionary was 
there from Africa, and was showing us 
a whole lot of curious things, and then 
he said, “Now, boys, I want to tell you 
the kind of Gospel we preach to the 
people of Africa. How many good boys 
have we here?” A lot of us thought we 
were good, but our mothers were there, 
and so not one of us dared hold up his 
hand. “Well,” said he, “not one good 
boy here; then I have the same message 
for you that we have for the heathen in 
Africa; God loves naughty boys.” “My.” 
I thought, “he is getting all mixed up,” 
for you see I had heard people say, “If 
you are good God will love you.” But, 
dear friends, that is not true. God is 
not waiting for you to be good so he 
can love you; God loves sinners. “God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.”—From H. A. Ironside. Sent by 
B. M. Dobbin, Summerfield, Kans. 


Say, Fellows, — 
Wade C. Smith's Boys’ Class 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
Beginning: A Comma. 

Discussion: The difference between the 
two sides of the comma in Isaiah 61:2. 


Objective: “Watch therefore: for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth 
come” (Matt. 24:42). 











AY, fellows, a comma is a very little 

thing —one of the smallest of the 
marks of punctuation, indicating the 
briefest pause in reading: but in to- 
day’s lesson it becomes a token of pro- 
found significance. 

When Jesus went into the synagogue 
at Nazareth one Sabbath morning early 
in his ministry, the minister handed him 
the Scripture roll to read and to teach. 
He turned to the Book of Isaiah an’ 
read from the sixty-first chapter the 
prophecy concerning the expected Mes- 
siah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me t 
preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
And he closed the book and gave it 
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again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in 
the synagogue were fastened on him. 
And he began to say unto them, This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears” (Luke 4:18-21). 

Now, fellows, when Jesus stopped 
reading that prophecy of Isaiah, and 
closed the book, he did not stop at the 
end of a chapter, nor at the end of a 
verse or paragraph, nor did he stop at 
the end of a sentence. He stopped in 
the middle of a sentence. He stopped 
at a comma! Was that not a rather 
strange thing for him to do? Does your 
pastor stop at a comma and close the 
Bible when he reads the Scripture in 
the pulpit on Sunday: morning? Of 
course not, Well, Jesus had a good rea- 
son for stopping at the comma—as in- 
deed he always had a good reason for 
whatever he did. If you will turn to 
Isaiah 61:1, 2, you will see at once the 





Little Jetts Teach the Lesson 


By Wade C. Smith 
Author of “The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories" 
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reason. The words which follow that 
comma, read: “And the day of ven- 
geance of our God.” If he had included 
those words in his reading, he could 
not have said: “This day is this scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears.” 

“The day of vengeance of our God” 
referred to the second coming of our 
Lord. The prophet had included: both 
advents in one sentence of his prophecy. 
Jesus was then upon his first advent — 
his benign mission of mercy and salva- 
tion. It was the day of grace. It is 
still the day of grace. We are still in 
the day of the comma, and there is a 
strong suggestion of brevity. His sec- 
ond coming may be soon. We do not 
know how soon, and we do not need to 
know; but he has warned us in many 
utterances that we must be ready when 
he does come, and that it is our very 
special privilege as believers to watch 
for and expect him at any time. When 
he comes again, the coming will be very 
different from the first. He will not 
come as a little babe laid in a manger, 
nor as a homeless man with no place 
to lay his head; he will not come pluck- 
ing the corn in the fields to make a 
hurried meal. No, he will come as the 
King. He will come in great glory. 
He will come to judge the earth. 

This is a fact of tremendous interest 
and importance, fellows. It is of far 
more importance than the coming of 
the football season, or of Christmas, or 
of the combined German, Italian, and 
Russian armies; it is going to be a tran- 
scendant event, and the New Testament 
makes something like three hundred 
references to it. Time and time again 
we are warned to consider it and to be 
actuated by the expectation and hope 
of it. If jour pastor has not instructed 
you about.it, ask him to preach on the 
Second Coming of the Lord some Sun- 
day in the near future. You are entitled 
to know all he can tell you about it. 
Doubtless your teacher will help you to 
study it for yourself in your own Bible. 

It is going to be the greatest event of 
your life~— whether you be dead or alive 
when he comes. 


BLowine Rock, N. C. 


ve 
This Week's Questions Answered 


(The questions are on page 835) 

1. It was considered an evil and godless 
city. 

2. He lived there for the greater part of 
thirty years, uncontaminated by its wicked- 
ness. 

3. It was his custom to attend regularly 
and to participate in the services. 

4. That we should not be neglectful of the 
public means of grace. 

5. He based his message on Isaiah 61:1, 2. 

6. Of the anointed Servant of Jehovah, 
that is, the expected Messiah. 

7. Because the rest of the verse was not 
then to be fulfilled. 

8. It covers the entire period during which 
God is déaling in grace with men. 
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9. It will be ushered in when our Lord 
appears in judgment upon God's adversaries. 


10. No, his life could not be taken by 
anyone. He laid it down of himself. 


wg 


My Class of Girls 
By Beatrice E. Borchardt 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 


Goal.—To let each girl know that she 
was one of Christ’s reasons for coming to 
earth. 


Activity—Map Work: If a felt map of 
Palestine, suggested in Lesson 1, is being 
used, indicate the towns of Nazareth, 
Capernaum, Jerusalem; districts of Galilee 
and Judea; Lake Gennesaret (Luke 4 and 
5). Move a small, felt-backed figure of 
Christ from place to place as you refer 
to the _ incidents. Chart Suggestion: 
“Christ, the Anointed One,” or “The Sat- 
isfying One.” 

Memory Verse.—“The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was 
lost” (Luke 19:10). 











Wuat Jesus Came TO Do 


fy came to: Strengthen us for 
service (2 Cor. 12:9); Die for sinners 
(1 Cor. 15:3); Prove that he loved us (1 
John 4:10); Reveal God’s glory (John 
17:3, 4); Help us to live more abundantly 
(John 10:10); Bring personal salvation 
to you and me (1 Tim. 1:15). Which of 
these reasons are the best? Why? 

In the synagogues of Galilee the Lord 


‘Jesus began his work of winning men, 


women, and children to God; and in 
Nazareth, his home town, he revealed 
his five-point program. 
Curist’s FivE-Point PLATFORM 
Why Sent—and to Whom 

To preach the Gospel —to the poor 

To heal—the brokenhearted 

To deliver —the captives 

To provide vision — for the blind 

To set free—the bruised 


“ACCEPTABLE” 


In summary, Christ was sent:. “To 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4:19). 

God had publicly accepted his Son the 
“beloved” when he anointed him for 
service (Luke 3:22). 

“Whosoever believeth in him” is “ac- 
cepted in the beloved” (Eph. 1:6). 

“Behold, now is the accepted time, 
... the day of salvation” (2 Cor. 6:2). 

The Lord Jesus was not, however, 
“accepted in his own country” (Luke 
4:24). The audience in Nazareth would 
not believe that their carpenter-neigh- 
bor was Immanuel, “God with us.” To 
them he was not the fulfillment of Isa- 
iah’s prophecy (Isa. 61:1, 2). There- 
fore, when they attempted to destroy 
him, Christ “passing through the midst 
of them went his way” to make accepta- 
ble the folks in other places who had 
lost the way to God (Memory Verse). 


His Way— THE Way 
Whom did he meet? What were the 








~~ 
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needs? How did he satisfy each need? 
(Match the people mentioned in Luke 
4:31 to 5:32 with the groups indicated 
in his: “five-point platform.”) 

Poor.—Poor folk abounded in Pales- 
tine, but in the sight of the Lord even 
the wealthy leaders among the Jews 
were spiritually poor. 

“Why do wealthy, intellectual congre- 
gations often turn away from Christ and 
the fundamentals of the Gospel?” asked 
a woman of her pastor. ; 

“They have placed bodies, minds, and 
possessions above the needs of their 
souls, forgetting that nothing can take 
the place of God in their lives. When- 
ever their hearts are touched, they are 
able to grasp eternal truths, and are 
willing and glad to meet human need.” 

Christ loved the poor (2 Cor. 8:9; 
Phil. 2:5-8). 

Brokenhearted.—_Among_ all _ classes 
wherever he went, Christ found people 
who were frustrated, lonely, and hurt. 
They were “mentally ill,” and he healed 
them. 

“Life is complex,” said a business- 
woman, “and our meager human minds 
cannot penetrate its mysteries. We 
need a superior Intelligence to be our 
Guide.” We need Christ (Psa. 41:4; 42: 
11; John 14:1, 27). 

Captives.—Christ found people who 
were slaves of sinful habits; captives 
of temper tantrums, bitterness, fear, and 
hallucinations. These he delivered, giv- 
ing them freedom and victory (Eph. 5: 
1-5; Col. 3:5-11; Dan. 6:20-23; Rom. 8: 
37). 

Blind. — Blindness from numerous 
causes was common in Palestine, but 
with many folk the “eyes” of their 
“understanding” were also blind, and 
their vision was warped. Nazarenes 
saw that Christ would upset their self- 
ish routine, so they opposed him. In 
other cases though, “people sought him” 
because they wanted to be near him; a 
leper saw him and asked for cleansing; 
witnesses to his miracles saw “strange 
things,” and “glorified God.” Some who 
looked at Christ saw an ordinary man; 
others saw God (John 1:14; Isa. 6:1). 

Bruised.—Among the multitudes were 
bothersome maniacs, discouraged, “fev- 
ered” mothers-in-law, useless lepers, 
and palsied shut-ins. Handicapped and 
injured, these individuals needed a 
sense of liberty for service. Whenever 
their need was brought to Christ their 
handicaps were removed. Christ Jesus 
was kind and considerate with every- 
one of these, even the most irritable 
and loathsome. Are we? 

What was the secret of Christ’s com- 
passion, and the source of his power? 
“As his custom was, he went into the 
synagogue on the sabbath day” (Luke 
4:16). “He opened the book” (4:17). 
“He withdrew himself... and prayed” 
(5:16). “The power of the Lord was 
present” (5:17). The same sources are 
available to you and me. 

Today we saw what Christ did for 
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those whom he met. Next Sunday we 
shall consider what we may do for 
those whom we may serve. Practice 
Luke 6:31. 
ALPAUGH, CALIF. 
we 


Don’t you want a handy binder in 
which to keep your copies of THE Sun- 
pay ScHoot Trmes? Send in five Get 
Acquainted subscriptions (25 cents each, 
for 10 weeks) and the binder is yours 
(price of the binder, $1.25 postpaid). 
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BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 


World Famous for more than fifty years 
Sweet tone ; Astonishing volume; Dur- 
able; Inexpensive ; Easily carried. 
Suitable for Missions, Camps, Schools, 
Homes, etc. Write for folder. 
Bilhorn Bros. Organ Co. 
1414 McLean Ave., Dept. S 





Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED: Governess 27 to 35 years. College 
* or normal school graduate pre- 
ferred. Good salary. Write: The Sunday School 
Times, Room 635 Philadelphia, Pa. 





For the International Sunday School Lessons 


MANUAL oF VisUAL TEACHING 





“One picture is worth 10,000 word®”---Chinese Proverb. 


Instructive ° 
HIS Manual has been devised 


to portray scriptural truth to 
the younger classes in a way 
they cannot forget. It (1) teaches 
the International Sunday School 
lesson, and (2) makes an applica- 
tion of the lesson—both by means 


New . 


Fascinating ° 


of art cut-out objects. Thus the 
Gospel can be presented with word 
and action—a tremendous asset in 
holding the interest of the pupils. 
All drawings required are com- 
plete in the Manual, with simple 
and easily understood instructions. 


Send for samples of our sound 
REE! 
¢ Sunday School papers and quarterlies $1.00 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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THROUGH 
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This innovation in Oxford binding gives your Bible a neat ap- 
Pearance—which it will keep—and protects the edges. It en- 
ables you to carry some pzpers in your Bible and secures them 
against loss. See them at your bookstore. 
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in great variety of desi 


THIS YEAR wvd.. 


CHRIST HONORING CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Your friends are certain to appreciate your Christmas Greeting if it is 
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For iniey Teachers 
By Ethel S. Low 








How the Lesson is Taught This Week 

This lesson could well be illustrated in 
the children’s books by a picture of a 
scroll, the books that were in the Temple. 
You can find a picture in a Bible encyclo- 
pedia, and can make a copy of it for 
each child. This may seem like too much 
work, but if you use carbon paper for 
copying, it can be done quickly and well. 











OR two Sundays we have studied 
about John the Baptist, the cousin 

of. Jesus, and now today we go back 
to the story of Jesus, as told by Luke. 
You remember that we heard about 
Jesus getting lost when he was twelve 
years old, when his mother and Joseph 
had taken him to the Temple in Jeru- 
salem to the feast of the Passover. ~' 

Then when we heard about John the 
Baptist, we found out that John baptized 
Jesus in the river Jordan. After that 
the Lord Jesus went into the wilderness 
and was tempted by Satan, but he did 
not sin. He answered the Devil each 
time with the word of God. Then Jesus 
went back to Galilee and taught in the 
synagogues, their churches, and the peo- 
ple crowded to hear him. 

One day he came back to Nazareth, 
the little town where his mother and 
Joseph and their family lived, and where 
Jesus had grown from babyhood to man- 
hood; and when the Sabbath Day came, 
Jesus went to the synagogue. Luke tells 
us this was his custom, that is, he al- 
ways went to the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath Day. I just wonder how many of 
you have this same custom: that you 
always go to Sunday school and church 
on Sunday. At my house we always 
went to church and Sunday school un- 
less we were sick. But I’ve been in 
homes where the whole talk at breakfast 
was whether they should go to Sunday 
school, and whether they had to go. 
And I knew without being told that it 
was not the usual custom of all the 
family to.go to God’s.house. They were 
on their good behavior because I was 
there, that is, the father and the mother 
were, but the children just had no habit 
of church-going. 

But Jesus had; so he went to the syna- 
gogue. And as usual, they gave a visitor 
the honor of standing up and reading, 
so they brought Jesus the Book. of Isa- 
iah. It was the same Book of Isa- 
iah that we read, but it was.written 
in another language, the Hebrew, fhe 
language of the Jews, and it was prob- 
ably written by hand on a scroll. 

We have a picture of a scroll for you 
to put in your bock on today’s page. 
They did not have books like those we 
have, and they had no machines to 
print as we have, so men wrote by hand 
on scrolls, and they were rolled up when 
not being used. 

They gave Jesus the scroll with Isa- 
iah’s book, and he read from Isaiah 61: 
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1 and 2." And he stopped in the middle 
of the last verse, and closed the book 
and sat down. The people looked at 
him, and wondered why he did not réad 
the rest of the verse. But ‘he began to 
speak to them, and he told them that the 
words he had read were fulfilled that 
day. The words he had read were 
spoken by Isaiah hundreds of years be- 
fore, about the Saviour who was to come 
—and Jesus was that Saviour, so he 
fulfilled the prophecy. And the words 
he did not read will be fulfilled when 
the Lord Jesus Christ’ comes back to 
earth again. 

Wouldn’t ‘you have been thrilled to 
see the Lord that day in Nazareth? 
Wouldn't you think all his family and 
friends and relations would have been 
proud of him, and have loved him, and 
listened to his words? But do you know 
what they-did?. They began whispering 
among themselves, “Isn’t this the son 
of Joseph the carpenter? Are not his 
brothers and sisters here with us?” 

And while he spoke to them, they be- 
came very angry, and caught him and 
dragged-him: out-to-the edge of a- hill 
and were going to throw him over the 
cliff and: kill him, but he’ slipped out 
from them and disappeared. And he 
could do no preaching nor‘great things 


‘in Nazareth because: of their unbelief. 


What a-way to treat Jesus when he 
came back home to Nazareth! John 
tells us he “came unto. his own, and his 
own received. him. not.” 

But I am afraid some of us may have 
treated him just as badly... Have you 
asked the Lord Jesus Christ to come 
into your heart and take.your life to 
use for him? If you are shutting your 
heart against him, you are acting. just 
like those wicked people back in Naz- 
areth so long ago. I hope not one of 
you will treat Jesus so. 


Mopesto, CaLiF. 





[ Children at Home 





The King’s Messenger 
Founded on fact 
By Amelia O. Stott 


ISTER MARY of the Po-ding Mission 

Hospital had a birthday! Nothing 
remarkable in that of colrrse, only it 
happened that it brought her a mis- 
chievous little Aberdeen terrier whom 
she called Puck. 

Puck’s arrival in these war-clouded 
days was a joy, for he cheered up every- 
one with his antics, and made friends 
in the remarkable way “foreign” dogs 
seem to do with the Chinese. 

Sister ‘Mary’s colleague, Dr. Hart, was 
a fine missionary in every way. His 
‘special desire just now was to get thé 
message of God’s love into a large camp 
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of soldiers near the compound. Their 
Colonel was most grateful for all the 
medical help so freely given, but he 
was definitely opposed to all religious 
teaching. : 

Dr. Hart and his Chinese evangelist 
realized there was nothing to be done 
at present except to pray and wait for 
God te work. : 

One morning “Missy” refused to: let 
her devoted doggie follow her over: to 
the hospital, as it was operation day. 
Puck was lonesome and had no one to 
play with, so he went out into the com- 
peund to amuse himself. Past the 
kitchen premises he ran; where the 
cook, remembering the day he had stolen 
a sponge cake which had been set: on 
the window to cool, shouted, “Ch’ih! 
Ch’ih !” which is a rude Chinese way of 
saying, “Get out of here!” Puck there- 
fore thought it best.to race around to 
the back garden where the coolie boy, 
Gentle Brother, was busy burning a 
pile of rubbish. The little dog loved 
him, for Gentle Brother, being “blunted 
in mind,” was always humble and polite 
to . everyone—and even Puck was 
treated with great respect. 

The coolie was just preparing to burn 
a torn fragment of a printed Gospel ‘he 
found thrown away in the compound. 
Chinese lee (manners) required the 
sacred Script to be “reverently” burned, 
and never dishonored by being torn up 
carelessly and thrown on the ground, 
but being a Christian book, some patient 
had torn it in anger. 

Puck, all out for mischief, seized the 
torn book.and made off with it, hoping 
for a splendid race. Gentle Brother, 
however, was awkward and slow in 
chasing after him, so like a flash Puck 
was across the compound and out of the 
big gate which just then opened con- 
venientiy to admit a patient. Along the 
narrow, winding road dashed Puck, with 
the book in his mouth, at such a pace 
that the Chinese jumped out of the way. 

At last he was winded, and looking 
round ict a safe retreat he saw a big 
wooden gateway leading to the officers’ 
quarters in an old temple. The gate 
opened, and in rushed Puck wagging 
his tail furiously to say, “Thank you” 
to the astonished sentry. A tall impor- 
tant-loeling Chinese officer was walk- 
ing toward him down the wide, paved 
path. Puck decided in a moment to try 
to please this stern-looking man. (One 
day he had had favor with the cook 
when he brought in a dead mouse!) He 
dashed up and dropped the torn book 
right in front of the Chinese officer, 
wagging his tail and barking softly, as 
Sister Mary had taught him to do. Col- 
onel Lee recognized the foreign dog as 
belonging to the hospital staff, and he 
could not but be amused at the eager 
plea in Puck’s eyes as he looked down 
at the “offering.” ; 

The Chinese script startled him as he 
read, “God so loved the world,” on the 
torn page of the little; Gospel book. 
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Strange that those words should have 
reached him only yesterday in a letter 
from his twin brother in Shansi Prov- 
ince: 

At that moment “Gentle Brother” ar- 
rived terribly apologetic and humble, 
as he begged for pardon, and carried off 
the intruder. 

The Colonel, however, could not for- 
get the words twice brought to his 
notice, and he finally decided to invite 
the doctor for a talk. He could not but 
respect the man who was so unselfishly 
serving his men and all poor sufferers 
in need. A deep impression had been 
left on this Chinese. officer as he saw 
the lives and the work of the hospital, 
and how all was done in a spirit of love 
and’.utter devotion and without earthly 
reward. Colonel Lee was really a fine 
man, and his opposition to the Chris- 
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tian faith had been due to prejudice and 
some unfortunate experiences of certain 
“convert” soldiers. 

He accepted a copy of the New Testa- 
ment from Dr. Hart, and read it with 
much thought. Finally he came to real- 
ize that the example of his own splendid 
Generalissimo and his wife was worth 
following, and before he left with his 
men he told the doctor of his decision. 

“I don’t believe I should have heeded 
my brother’s plea except for the strange 
and extraordinary way. that little dog 
brought me the same words next day. 
It seemed a dispatch from Heaven.” 

The Doctor smiled. “We were pray- 
ing so much for you, and God chose to 
use even a little dog in His service, 
which certainly proved to be the King’s 
messenger.” 


WorTHING, Sussex, ENG. 














“Believe It or Not”— Better Not 


Continued from ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters ’’ on the second page 
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In 1823, the waters of the bay and sea- 
port of Tor, not far from Mount Sinai, 
turned blood red three times. This phe- 
nomenon is described by Darwin and 
Ehrenberg as being caused by a marine 
plant, the Trichodesium. This minute or- 
ganism is also the probable explanation 
of the first of the Egyptian plagues men- 
tioned in Exodus. 

He retails, also, the old and wholly 
false claim of the unbelieving Modern- 
ists that the manna which God sent 
miraculously from Heaven to Israel, all 
the year round for forty years, was only 
a, natural gum which is found in that 
region today. Ripley says that this 
manna “was not only. a miracle but a 
scientific fact,” and the reason he knows 
this is because “I have tasted of it my- 
self’! He describes it as “a resinous 
gum exuding from the fragile twigs of 
the tamarisk, an evergreen shrub, which 
is found in several valleys of the Mid- 
Sinai. The honey-like drops appear 
usually during June and July just be- 
fore sun-up while the air is cold and 
dewy.” But Ripley does not attempt 
to explain how this natural product was 
supplied to Israel all the year around, 
and why a double amount of it came 
every sixth day, and none of it on the 
seventh day (Exod. 16:14-35). The only 
way to get rid of these annoying facts 
is to deny them —and Christian people 
do not deny them, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself declared them (John 6: 
31, 32), and Christians believe that 
Christ knew even more than Ripley ! 

The article in Ripley’s book that al- 
most wrecked a high school boy’s faith 
is entitled “God’s Heaven.” Coming 
from a man who claims to stop at noth- 
ing to make his statements accurate, it 
is a surprising exhibit of gross igno- 
rance and cheap attempts at wit. The 


alleged point of the article is that, by 
arithmetical calculation, Ripley dis- 
covers that Heaven is getting so 
crowded that “it is extremely doubtful 
whether you can get in,” and “even 
more doubtful whether you could find 
your family among all that crowd.” He 
figures out an inconceivably large num- 
ber of persons in only one family line 
of 77 generations, and says that “our 
own little world would not hold that 
stupendous number.” If they were on 
earth today “they would have to be 
stacked up on each others’ heads,” and 
would “make a stack of one solid mass 
of folks 113,236 miles high all over the 
earth’s surface.” If you should want 
to speak to your grandfather there, you 
would have to climb up this human heap 
113,000 miles, — “there would be no other 
way except to scramble up.” In this 
exhibit of his rare knowledge and wit 
Ripley ignores, of course, all that the 
Bible reveals as to locomotion on the 
part of heavenly beings. Holding also 
to the unscientific theory of evolution, 
which has been frankly admitted by 
scientists of the highest standing in our 
day to lack any vestige of scientific 
proof, Ripley asserts with complacent 
blindness: “Since science has proved 
so conclusively that you are related to 
all animals with four legs or a lorg 
tail that have lived on this earth for 
the last 100,000,000 years, you will have 
to include them too [in Heaven]. They 
are all your ancestors!” Even unbe- 
lieving scientists long ago discarded the 
evolutionary theory that all the animals 
are the ancestors of human beings: But 
Robert Ripley, believe it or not, does 
not know this! 


Then Ripley proceeds to tell us the 
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measurements of Heaven, which he says 
are given in what he calls “Revelations,” 
— making the mistake so many unedu- 
cated people make when they refer to 
the last book of the Bible and add an s 
to it. He quotes from Revelation 21:16, 
which gives us certain measurements of 
“the city.” And Ripley actually talks 
as though this “city” were Heaven! Yet 
any child reading this chapter can see 
plainly the statement that, after the 
creation of “a new heaven and a new 
earth,” John is shown “the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
OUT OF HEAVEN” (vs. 1, 2). As though to 
make this inescapably plain, verse 10 
repeats the statement that this new Je- 
rusalem was seen “descending out of 
heaven from God” (v. 10). Intelligent 
readers of the Bible recognize the plain 
fact to which Ripley is so strangely 
blind, that this new city is not Heaven 
at all. Yet from the measurements of 
this city he triumphantly declares his 
foolish conclusion, “It is apparent that 
Heaven was filled up several hundred 
years ago.” 

Throughout his article Ripley, of 
course, consistently ignores the charac- 
ter of the Bible as God’s divinely in- 
spired revelation to men; ignores the 
Lord Jesus Christ’s full and unqualified 
authentication of the Old Testament as 
divinely true and authoritative (Matt. 
4:4-10; John 10:35; Luke 24:25-27, 44, 
45). Ripley isolates two or three Bible 
statements from their context and from 
the message of the whole Bible concern- 
ing them, and draws ridiculous and 
illogical conclusions from them. A 
cheap, blasphemous attempt at wit is 
seen in such statements as that, if you 
go to Heaven and try to find your loved 
ones there, “you will have a hell of a 
time in Heaven.” His witty conclusion 
to his ignorant study is that, because 
of the hopelessly overcrowded condi- 
tion of Heaven, and since “You must die 
some time [Ripley does not know that 
an entire generation of believers will 
never die], and since it is so evident 
that you cannot go to Heaven, where 
shall you go—? You said it.” 

A good antidote to this ignorant and 
atheistic sort of writing, of which there 
is so much in present-day book and 
magazine and newspaper literature, are 
such reverent and Scriptural studies as 
Dr. W. L. Pettingill’s booklet, “Where 
Heaven Is” (Fundamental Truth Pub- 
lishers, Findlay, Ohio, 10 cents); Dr. 
James M. Gray’s book, “Progress in the 
Life to Come” (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
158 Fifth Ave., New York City, 50 cents); 
“The Bible and Its Christ,” by R. A. 
Torrey, D.D. (Revell, $1); “Endless Be- 
ing,” by J..L. Barlow. (Christian Pub- 
lications, Inc., Third and Reilly Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa., 50 cents); “The Child 
of God Between Death and Resurrec- 
tion,” by J. B. Palmer (Faithful Words 
Publishing Co., 1500-10 California Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., 10 cents). 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer Meeting 


By John W. Lane, Jr. 
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November 10. Peacemaking Is Costly. Matt. 26: 
51-56. (Armistice Day.) 





Sunday, November 3 


Christianity Under Fire 
(1 Pet. 4:12-19) 





Mon.—Persecutions anticipated (Matt. 10: 
16-22). 

Tues. — Commission and _ confirmation 
(Mark 16:15-20). 

Wed.—Persecution, a blessing (Acts 8:1-4). 

Thurs.—The encouraging Presence (John 
16:29-33). 

Fri.—Exhortation to faithfulness (2 Tim. 
4:1-5). 

Sat.—Prediction with a promise (Rev. 2: 
8-11). 











OME years ago, when Japan was 

taking over Korea and was bitterly 
persecuting many of the leading Chris- 
tians by carrying them off to Japanese 
jails, believers who were not arrested 
felt that by this very fact they were 
somehow lacking in their Christianity. 
A native Methodist pastor went to a 
missionary with the complaint: 

“Maksa, there must be something 
wrong in our Methodist church. I fear 
we are lacking in faith. There are 
thirty-seven Presbyterians in jail, and 
only one Methodist. I fear the Lord 
does not count us worthy to suffer per- 
secution.” 

5) 


Christians have been secure and free 
from open persecution in our land for 
so long that we are likely to think of it 
strange when we have to undergo any 
sacrifice or contempt or misunderstand- 
ing because of our faith. And yet our 
Scripture lesson points out to us that 
we are not to think it strange (v. 12). 
Persecution is not pleasant to endure, 
nor is there any virtue in it merely for 
its own sake. But true persecution by 
its very name implies suffering because 
of a tenacious adherence to one’s convic- 
tions and beliefs, and therefore, to the 
Christian, it becomes a mark of loyalty 
to the Lord Jesus Christ and to his Word. 

bd 

It is well for us to remember that the 
Lord Jesus never promised a bed of 
roses and a life of ease to his followers. 
On the contrary he taught that “in the 
world ye shall have tribulation” (John 
16:33). In the Sermon on: the Mount 
he pronounced a blessing on those who 
are reviled and persecuted and evil 
spoken against, “for my sake,” remind- 
ing his hearers that even so were God’s 
prophets dealt with. Therefore, when 
we are not called upon to endure any 
suffering or shame or loss for Christ’s 
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sake, we may well question whether or 
not our faith is of a caliber that chal- 
lenges the fiery darts of the Enemy. 
Perhaps we have been like the young 
man who went to work in an office 
where there were a number of godless 
persons. Some of his friends thought 
he would have a difficult time, and, 
after he had beer there awhile, inquired 
about it. “Oh,” replied the young man, 
‘T'm getting along fine. They haven’t 
found out I’m a Christian yet.” 
p 

Here in America, we may not be 
called upon, as yet, to endure some of 
the persecutions for our faith that 
Christians in Europe and Asia have un- 
dergone in the last few years, but if 
you do not believe real persecution is 
possible in America, just try to live out 
and out for Christ, as “strangers and 
pilgrims” abstaining from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul (1 Pet. 2: 
11). If you will do so, you will very 
soon find that some, whom you looked 
upon as close friends, will desert you. 
Others will sneer and scoff, and still 
others will condemn. You may even 
find that there will be times of loheli- 
ness, and there will undoubtedly be many 
places to which other young people 
go and things they do that will be closed 
to you, if you would please your Lord 
and Master. You may even be called 
upon to do without some of this world’s 
goods and some of its honors for Christ’s 
sake, if you are determined to go all the 
way with him. 

But we may also have the assurance 
from God’s Word of a fellowship and 
joy and peace that the plaudits and 
possessions of the world can neither give 
nor take away. Instead of feeling in- 
jured because of the lack of approval 
and understanding of the world, or re- 
gretful because of the lack of worldly 
possessions or honors, we may have that 
satisfaction and deeper vision which 
Paul had when he said, “For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory; while we 
look not at the things which ‘are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: 
for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal” (2 Cor. 4:17, 18). 


4 


Nor are we to be surprised when we 
learn of the persecution of Christians 
in lands across the sea. Whenever the 
forces of evil have gotten the upper- 
hand, the Church of Christ has always 
suffered because Christian principles 
and Christian teaching strike at the very 
heart of oppression and tyranny. Dic- 
tators and tyrants cannot square their 
acts with the perfect standard of God’s 
Word, and so they are impelled to try 
to destroy God’s Word and to close the 
mouths of those who would preach it. 

ve 

It is well to remember, however, in 
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the face of such persecution, that there 
are salutary effects which must not be 
undervalued. Tertullian long ago said, 
“The blood of Christians is as seed.” 
Wherever the Church of Christ has had 
to undergo persecution, it has been 
purged of evil and has been strength- 
ened, and its testimony has won thou- 
sands to Christ. Therefore, bitter as 
may be the experiences of Christians 
in Russia, Japan, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Austria, under the 
heel of totalitarian or Communistic gov- 
ernments, nevertheless, if the Lord tar- 
ries, we may expect a vitality that will 
spring up into new growth and deeper 
devotion to the Lord Jesus. Let us 
pray for these fellow members of the 
Body of Christ in these dark days and 
let us do all in our power to encourage 
and help them as God may give us op- 
portunity. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








New Books for Children 
and Young People 
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of the Gospel cannot be adapted to the 
uses of good fiction. Miss McCraw has 
most happily and most skillfully dis- 
proved this theory. “Shining After 
Rain” is a well written tale of two Vir- 
ginia girls living at the time of the war 
between the States, and of two youths, 
cousins, but as different in tempera- 
ment and outlook as the difference in 
their affiliation that produced so many 
broken homes during the terrible crisis. 
The interest is well sustained. The local 
color is good; so is the character por- 
trayal and development. Here is a 
choice book to put into the hands of 
young people, a pleasing, readable, 
wholesome book with a vital message. 


Further Adventures of the Sugar 
Creek Gang. By Paul Hutchens. (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 50 cents.) Not many years 
ago Mr. Hutchens, a minister who loved 
his work above all else, became too ill 
to preach but not too ill to write. Thus 
it was that the preacher-writer gave 
himself to young people’s stories, which 
did an immense amount of good. Then 
his pen began creating tales for Junior 
boys—live, red-blooded, present-day, 
born-again, American boys! 

These tales are known as the “Sugar 
Creek Gang” stories, and the adven- 
tures in this, the third of the series, 
have to do with a pet bear getting into 
trouble, a fight with big Bob Till, a dog- 
and-cat tangle wherein the Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey gets his old red neck shut 
in the gate, and lastly, the terrific climax 
up at Old Man Paddler’s cabin in the 
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woods. It will be quite impossible for 
any reader not to long for story No. 4, 
which Mr. Hutchens says will be called, 
“The Sugar Creek Gang Goes Camp- 
ing.” 


Head of the House. By Grace Living- 
ston Hill. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, $2.) An airplane crash, in which 
their father and mother were both 
killed, left the seven Graeme children 
orphans. The Graemes were well-to-do, 
with a fine home, servants, automobiles, 
a houseboat, and a country home. When 
the tragedy occurred the oldest daugh- 
ter, Jennifer, lacked just three months 
of being of age, and, upon overhearing 
her aunts and uncles talking about sep- 
arating the family, she worked out the 
daring plan of hiding the seven of them 
away for the three: months until she 
should become of age, for they did not 


want to be separated and scattered. With - 


the assistance of her brother Jerry, next 
oldest, Jennifer was able to keep the 
family hidden from the relatives the 
necessary three months. This book is 
the story of their adventures during that 
period, the greatest event of all to their 
way of thinking being the hearing of 
the Gospel at a young people’s confer- 
ence and their coming to know the Lord 
Jesus Christ. -And, of course, a girl as 
lovely as Jennifer could not help but 
meet a young man who would be vitally 
interested in her! That story is told 
here, too, 


The Iron Doctor. By Agnes Danforth 
Hewes. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$2.) Jed Sheldon, misunderstood and 
mistreated in an orphanage, runs away, 
carrying with him the metal wrist chain 
given him by his mother. It had be- 
longed to his father, and ~bore his 
father’s name, “Jed Sheldon, Diver” on 
a little metal plate on the chain. Find- 
ing refuge with a dairy farmer, Jed 
works for him until he is through high 
school, Then he launches out on his 
own. In New York City, a window full 
of diving equipment and a metal chain 
similar to his father’s bring back the 
old longing and determination to follow 
his father’s career. How, with the help 
of a friendly Swede, the learns the tech- 
nique of diving, and: later, as helper to 
a master diver, working 'on the foun- 
dations for the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bridge, he ‘launches’ out on his career 
meke a gripping tale. It is unfortunate 
that one incident of betting mars what 
would otherwise be a clean and whole- 
some story. There are numerous line 
cuts by Herbert Barton Stoops through- 
out the handsomely bound book. 


The Sign of the Green Arrow: A 
Mystery Story. By Roy J. Snell. (Reilly 
and Lee, Chicago, 50 cents.) Young 
Johnny Thompson, after waiting in New 
York City for two months looking for a 
job, suddenly is confronted with an op- 
portunity to sign up as watchman and 
photographer for an underseas explora- 
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tion party. Impulsively he accepts, and 
almost before he can realize it he is 
in the Carribean Sea aboard the Sea 
Nymph with two young people, Doris 
and Dave, and their grandfather, Pro- 
fessor Casper. The trio plans to study 
marine life by means of a hollow steel 
diving ball lowered to and raised from 
the ocean floor. While the vessel is 
lying off one of the islands in the Car- 
ribean, Johnny, with the help of a girl 
who is living on the island, uncovers a 
spy ring and learns the answer to the 
mysterious, flashing green arrow which 
he has seen frequently offshore. This 
is a timely tale which will hold young 
readers spellbound to the end. 


Tabernacle Talks. By E. Goreham 
Clarke. (Loizeaux Bros., 19 West 2ist 
St., New York, 40 cents.) There was no 
question about it—Alec, Richard, 
James, Tom, Ted, and Ian were all in- 
terested in God’s Word. Because, of 
course, they were all born-again Chris- 
tians. It was the Tabernacle that en- 
grossed them just now, and though they 
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understood the main facts regarding its 
structure and purpose, the deeper mean- 
ing which had to do with types seemed 
very puzzling. And so, Teacher Morris 
decided upon a week night hour for 
further study. 

Since the boys were Intermediates, the 
method pursued was as far removed as 
possible from any cut-and-dried pro- 
cedure. In fact, the high light of the 
whole series was a Tabernacle model 
made by the boys themselves of match 
boxes, cardboard, muslin, modeling-clay, 
colored wools, and gold and silver paint. 
As week by week this building grew 
under their hands, they learned many 
valuable lessons. 

There are twelve of these “get-to- 
gethers,” the last of which brings forth 
the various thrills received by the class, 
and the reader is caused to hope that 
Mrs, Clarke will soon respond to the 
demand for a similar study on Genesis. 


The Story of Bees, Looking at the 
Moon, and A Trip on Many Waters. By 
the WPA Pennsylvania Writers’ Project. 
(Albert Whitman and Co., Chicago, 50 
cents. each.) The three books are in- 
cluded in a Children’s Science Series, 
intended for children of nine to twelve 
years. The simplest facts are given 
about rivers, and bees, and the moon, 
in bright, interesting form, sometimes 
lightened by little stories or legends. 
The child is told about the adventures 
through which a raindrop passes. He 
is given some idea of the size of the 
moon, how it affects the tides, and what 
makes an eclipse. In the book on bees 
he learns how to tell the different kinds, 
how honey and the honeyccmb are 
made, and the iaws of the bee society. 
The 48 pages of each are packed full 
of information, printed in beautiful clear 
type, and abundantly illustrated. 


Sparks and Little Sparks. By Ruth and 
Harrop A. Freeman. (Albert Whitman 
and Co., Chicago, 75 cents.) First les- 
sons in electricity are given in lively 
pictures and descriptions in this book 
for the little boy. As “Little Sparks” 
watches his father’s house being wired 
for electricity, he follows something of 
the same plan in his play house. This 
is a companion to the other works of 
the same authors, and makes an admir- 
able “project” book full of interest and 
instruction. On every page are illus- 
trations in black and white. 


Always Love. By Muriel Collins. 
(Pickering and Inglis, Ltd., London; 
Loizeaux Bros., 19 West 21st St, New 
York, $1.10.) “Light and shadew by 
turns, but always love.” Thus Rory 
McAllister translated the Latin inscrip- 
tion on the old sun dial. “The first part 
fits into life all right,” he mused, “but 
I am not so’sure about the second.” 
“Qh, but it’s all true!” cried Fay: Farra- 
day. And the lovely story moves on 
through 286 pages to prove the verity 
of her declaration. First, the dear 
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mother and father are taken, and then 
all the life plans to become a foreign 
missionary must be given up. Still Fay 
could say, “God is love.” But when 
worldly-minded Dulcie captures Rory’s 
love and takes him right out of Fay’s 
own true heart, it is not so easy. At 
last Rory wakes up to the fact that 
Dulcie has only been playing with him, 
and when he goes away, as he says, 
forever, and when Fay’s only remaining 
tie, dear Aunt Elizabeth, lies cold in 
death, the cords of submission and trust 
grow so thin that they well-nigh break. 

But there by the old sun dial God 
speaks again, and not only is faith re- 
stored, but Rory comes back, and once 
more life creeps out of the shadow into 
the golden sun. 


Samuel Marsden, Greatheart of Maori- 
land. By A. H. Reed. (Pickering and Ing- 
lis, Ltd., London; Loizeaux Bros., 19 West 
2ist St., New York, 40 cents.) God de- 
lights to give surprise parties to boys 
and girls who prove their Christian 
calling by a consecrated life. Young 
Sam Marsden found this true when, 
though unknown, he suddenly received 
from the British Government an offer 
of chaplaincy to the convicts of Aus- 
tralia. Since this was evidently God’s 
open door, Sam entered it and his be- 
loved Betsy with him. The long voy- 
age was eventful enough in that it 
brought the first baby and with it such 
a storm that one great wave dashed 
quite into the ship, covering both 
mother and child. 

After a few faithful years in Aus- 
tralia, Marsden began turning his eyes 
toward another open door. And so 
carefully did he cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of every Maori he met that, when 
at last he was permitted to go to the 
then little known islands of New Zea- 
land, his life was not only spared but 
protected. Through trackless jungle and 
ever treacherous waterways Marsden 
traveled, persuading the savages against 
war, murder, and cannibalism, estab- 
lishing mission stations, opening the first 
Sunday school, and pioneering for the 
Empire as-well as the church. At sev- 
enty-two, after being carried lovingly 
over the islands, he returned to Aus- 
tralia where his last spoken word was 
“New Zealand,” the country which he, 
more than any other one man, had civ- 
ilized and Christianized. 


A Conch Shell for Molly. By Lucille 
Wallower. (David McKay Co., Philadel- 
phia, $2.) Molly was a little girl who 
lived with her father and mother and 
brother all summer on a canal: boat, 
which mules pulled up and down the 
canal along the Susquehanna River in 


:Pennsylvania, away back in 1885. Her 


life was full of interest, especially after 
she became acquainted with old Cap- 
tain Tucker and his cat, Alexander. 
Molly wanted so very much to get a 
conch shell: like the one that Captain 
Tucker blew. How her quick wit and 
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resourcefulness finally won for her the 
coveted treasure makes a delightful 
story for the little girl of seven or eight. 
The author, who is an illustrator of 
juvenile books, has profusely illustrated 
this work with quaint, old-fashioned 
pictures in soft-toned colors and in black 
and white. , 


Surprise on Wheels. By Margaret 
Friskey. (Albert Whitman and Co., Chi- 
cago, $1.) Patsy and Peter were five 
years old and they liked to do things, 
especially they wanted to build some- 
thing. In simple words and large, clear 
type for the beginning reader, supple- 
mented by many brightly colored and 
lively pictures, is told the story of their 
search for something to do with ham- 
mer and saw. What a wonderful train 
they finally built! They could ride in 
it and take Baby Billy, too. It is just 
such a gay and fascinating book as the 
tiniest book-lover will treasure. 


The Triplets Go South. By Bertha B. 
Moore. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 50 cents.) All 
aboard for sunny Florida! Let’s get 
right into the big auto and go along 
with the three Baer children to visit 
Aunt Mary in the old, historical town 
of St. Augustine. There are a lot of 
adventures waiting,—a queer man that 
almost gets himself run over, a Polish 
boy just arrived from Europe who really 
needs our box of candy much more than 
we do, and then, the strange thrilling 
sights in the oldest town of all the 
United States. But Cousin Rosemary 
turns out to be a naughty, spoiled child, 
and Uncle Bill isn’t enough of a Chris- 
tian even to say “Thank you” to God 
for the food. A change comes, though, 
to the whole family, and the triplets 
have a good deal to do with bringing it 
about. Then there is the trip home with 
a wonderful surprise at its end. This is 
No. 4 of the series about the Baer chil- 
dren, who seem to be related to the 
famous Bcbbsey twins, except that they 
really and truly love the Lord Jesus and 
are never ashamed to let people know 
about him. 


The Cuckoo Calls. By Nora Burglon. 
(John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, $2.) 
Was there ever anything so thrilling as 
the finding of a jeweled dagger and a 
stone angel in the bog that was part 
of the Saima farm? For this farm was 
the home of the twins, Jukka. and 
Vendla, two of the finest little patriots 
in all Finland. And now they could 
start a museum, for since the Curate 
had declared the treasures to be part of 
a very old monastery, there must ‘be 
more things in the bog. And there are. 
The museum grows into a glorious real- 
ity, a place where people come and pay 
actual money to learn new things about 
their rich old history. No wonder it 
was always said that the cuckoo’s call 
from the west brings good luck. 

But the saying proves false after all, 
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for the lovely dagger is stolen, and 
Kalli, the twins’ older ‘brother, begins 
to talk wildly of oppression by the 
Swedes and of striking for higher wages 
— Communist stuff! The twins start a 
detective society and find many clews; 
but after all, it is Matti, the simple one 
who does such unpredictable things, who 
finally saves the great dam —and Kalli. 

There is certainly much educational 
value in the painting of a fine moving 
tale over a background of such patriot- 
ism as produced Marshal Mannerheim 
and “Finlandia,” by Jean Sibelius the 
great composer. And Miss Burglon has 
also included many everyday scenes pe- 
culiar to this not-so-well-known coun- 
try —the steam bathhouse with its sup- 
ple whipping sticks; the bog fires which 
fight the cruel enemy, frost;.and the 
Midsummer Festival, when the sun says 
good-by for only a few brief moments 
at midnight. 


Captain and Mate. By Ruth and Har- 
rop A. Freeman, (Albert Whitman and 
Co., Chicago, 75 cents.) The old sailor was 
once captain of a tugboat, so was called 
“Captain.” He very generously dubbed 
his small boy admirer “Mate.” As Cap- 
tain was building a sailboat, Mate de- 
cided to make one too. From page to 
page through this attractive juvenile 
book is shown the construction of a 
sailboat, and exactly how a small boy 
can make a model after the same pat- 
tern. Every page is illustrated in black 
and white. Children who like to make 
things will enjoy the book. 


The Twin Calves. By Sanford Tousey. 
(Albert Whitman and Co., Chicago, $1.) 
Any country boy, or the city boy who 
is fond of animals, will enjoy the story 
of two brothers who were given a pair 
of twin calves for their very own. How 
these pets grew up, and the amusing 
and mischievous things they did, makes 
_a good story of life on the farm or 
ranch. The book is well illustrated with 
many gaily colored pictures. 


Mill Creek Mystery. By Maristan 
Chapman. (D. Appieton-Century Co., 
New York, $2.) A mystery it surely 
was! For Jane was right there along 
with Marcia, Lyn, Jennifer, and Beth, — 
the five of them all set to enjoy a 
sparkling Christmas. And then the baby 
ran outdoors and Jane ran to catch him. 
It didn’t take long to find the rascally 
youngster, but where was ‘Jane? The 
sheriff came with his posse and a lot of 
other men trailing along, but when the 
long hard hours had ticked by and Jane 
was still unfound, the girls determined 
to start searching on their own. 

Owing to an odd chain of circum- 
stances, nightfall finds the four of them 
cold, utterly weary, alone, and lost in 
the Tennessee hills, with only Marcia’s 
clew which they had discovered in an 
old cabin to comfort them. Things grow 
rather ‘desperate in the gray morning 
hours, and one wishes there might be 
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some little mention of the girls asking 
for help from the one real Source avaii- 
able. For the author, who was once a 
mountain missionary, must surely know 
the joy of answered prayer. 

It is Berry Paws, the clever cat, who 
leads them finally to the solution of the 
mystery, or at least, to the unconscious 
Jane. And everything. ends well after 
all, with Christmas just a few days late. 
The story uses the oddly attractive vo- 
cabulary of the Blue Ridge people 
among whom the Chapmans’ make their 
home. 


All About: David. By Elizabeth Mif- 
flin Boyd. (John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia, $1.50.). David, a live-wire seven- 
year-old, failed to win ‘a ‘single blue 
ribbon on Field Day, because he needed 
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practice to strengthen his muscles. The 
experiences of the following summer 
—on Grandfather’s farm, at the seashore 
where he had a large part in saving a 
man’s life; and the races he ran with 
Ranger, his dog pal —all helped to pre- 
pare him for the next Field Day. Da- 
vid and his friends, Teddy, Mart, and 
Nancy, have many interesting adven- 
tures which will delight any boy or 
girl, from seven to nine years of age. 
The book is one that children will en- 
joy reading for themselves. 


Hurricane Sands. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. (D. Appleton-Century  Co., 
New York, $2.) Joe Bradley, while 
working for his uncle who had wronged 
him, was unjustly accused by that same 
uncle of being a thief. He heard that 
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he was about to be arrested, and fled 
from his New England home. This 
popular story-teller recounts how he 
finally reached Florida where, after tak- 
ing a boat that did not belong to him, 
he fell in with a gang of alien smug- 
glers on one of the keys south of Miami. 
In a most fascinating manner we are 
told of adventure after adventure as 
Joe became more and more involved. 
“Lord” Dawkins, a most likable young 
Englishman living on another key, be- 
gan to help our hero untangle himself 
from the plight in which he was en- 
meshed. The author describes a Florida 
hurricane as only one could who had 
been through such a storm. This event 
gave Joe the opportunity to prove the 
real hero he was, and at last to “come 
clean” of all his misdeeds. 


The Buttons Go Walking. By Edward 
W. Mammen. (Harper and Bros., New 
York, $1.25.) Taking a walk sounds like 
a: simple thing to do, but it was not so 
for the Button family. There were ‘six 
of them —tall, thin Mr. Button, short, 
fat Mrs. Button, and four children. They 
always did everything together, and 
when they took their Sunday afternoon 
walk they decided they must walk to- 
gether, so they joined hands and started 
off. Great confusion and many amus- 
ing incidents resulted, but in the end a 
new friendship was made, and they 
found the right place to walk together. 
There are black and white illustrations 
on every page and the story is one that 
will delight young readers. 


Singing Round the Year. Songs by 
Agnes Wright. (A. S. Barnes and Co., 
New York, $2.) Songs that are short and 
easy for children to sing are rare. In 
this most attractive book Agnes Wright 
has written the words and music of 
forty-eight songs, and they are arranged 
in calendar order, with brightly colored 
illustrations for each one. The book be- 
gins with a catchy little tune of just 
two lines, and the words are a simple 
wish for a happy new year to boys and 
girls everywhere. Then follow other 
winter songs, a Valentine song, one 
about Abraham Lincoln, and one about 
Washington. March winds, April show- 
ers, Easter, the maypole, the brook, 
Fourth of July, summer fun of all kinds, 
autumn, Thanksgiving, and finally 
Christmas are the themes of some of 
these compositions. The simple but 
tuneful little melodies make the words 
very singable. Kindergarten and early 
grade teachers and mothers of young 
children will be pleased with this collec- 
tion. 


Peterkin. By Elaine and Willy Po- 
gany. David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 
$1.50.) A practical joker is never very 
popular, as Peterkin soon found out. 
He was a mischievous little faun, who 
thought how funny it would be to mix 
up the eggs of the birds who lived in 
the big tree. What confusion resulted ! 
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Little birds hatched out big birds and 
big birds hatched out little birds. Peter- 
kin thought it was a great joke; but 
soon his troubles began, and in the end 
a sadder and wiser little faun decided 
he would “never, never do anything 
naughty again—until the next time!” 
The amusing illustrations—some in 
color and some in black and white— 
will please younger children, and make 
the story doubly interesting to them. 


Let the Children Come unto Me. Vol. 
Ill. By Frances Louise Bennett. (Child 
Evangelism Fellowship, Room 1904, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 40 cents.) 
“See, Mother, I have been bitten! But 
it was only by a little snake.” 

“Let’s see, Son—oOh, that is such a 
small spot —it will soon disappear.” 

But will it? No, the boy will die. 
Why? Because a little snake bit him? 
No, because he did not obey God and 
look at the brass serpent on the pole. 

Thus Miss Bennett begins her inter- 
pretation of the great type story in 
Numbers 21, and it serves to show the 
unusual talent she possesses in draw- 
ing from each of the old Bible stories 
the one particular lesson God wants all 
to understand and digest. The present 
volume, which is No. 3 in the series, 
begins with the Day of Atonement in 
Leviticus 16, and in thirty lessons it 
carries the children to the Capture of 
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the Ark of God in 1 Samuel 4. Each 
lesson opens with Bible reading back- 
grounds for both teacher and children. 
Then follow the memory verse, one or 
more appropriate choruses, the facts to 
be reviewed, and the description of the 
teacher’s aim and approach. After the 
story, with its applications, there is 
a heart-touching appeal for the lis- 
tener to come,. trust, and receive the 
Saviour now. ‘Miss Bennett’s exposi- 
tions are exceptionally fine for use in 
Sunday school and Daily Vacation Bible 
School study. 


Yammy Buys a Bicycle. By Bernice 
Morgan Bryant. (Albert Whitman and 
Co., Chicago, $1.75.) A bicycle was the 
desire of Yammy’s heart, and how he 
worked to save enough to buy one! 
He found there were many ways for an 
eight-year-old boy to earn money, but 
what a sad day it was when he found 
his savings had disappeared. He per- 
severed, however, and a happy ending 
to the story finds him pedaling his new 
“bike” around the basement on Christ- 
mas morning. Many adventures and es- 
capades make him a very real boy, and 
he spends a great deal of time standing 
in a corner with only his little dog for 
company. Children will enjoy Yammy’s 
story, and of course the _ pictures 
throughout the book make it all the 
more interesting. 
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A review of “Smoke Screen,” by 
Future, Inc., 205 E. 42nd 


LIFE-LONG Democrat who served 

for eight years in the United States 
Congress, Samuel B. Pettengill, has 
written a frank and convincing state- 
ment making plain to the ordinary 
reader what has been going on in the 
administration of the United States by 
the New Deal in the past eight years. 
THe SunDAy ScHoo.t Times believes its 
readers ought to know of this book, for 
spiritual freedom as well as civil lib- 
erty is at stake today in our beloved 
nation. 

The book should be read by every 
American “with a stake in the country,” 
—that is, by every American who has 
something to lose as well as a govern- 
ment job or a relief to retain. It re- 
veals the stark reality of the thing we 
hoped wasn’t, and feared was, behind 
the political murk from which have 
emanated so many things that have 
seemed to be pushing us inexorably 
toward the “authoritarian” or dictator- 
ship brink — from which the very spon- 
sors of the administration’s measures 
shout their desire to save us. The book 
makes clear why men of a certain type 


Samuel B. Pettengill (America’s 
St., New York City, $1.) 


always seem to be appointed to high 
positions, why laws so obviously in de- 
fense of constitutional liberties are so 
bitterly opposed and other laws of an 
opposite nature are so warmly urged on 
Congress. And, in a most practical way, 
ex-Congressman Pettengill tells us what 
we can do about it, and assures us there 
is yet time to do it. 

The first chapter tells us of laws 
passed and bills pending which will 
completely deliver us over to National 
Socialism (Nazism) whether or not a 
German plane ever dots our free blue 
skies. 

The second chapter makes clear that 
the insidious change being made in our 
form of government is against the wishes 
of 99 out of every 100 Americans. 

A chapter headed “Socialism Through 
the Back Door: Taxation Sucks the 
Eggs,” presents a convincing object les- 
son in a great steel company which paid 
to the government in taxes $48,000,000, 
or $5.61 per share, and not one cent of 
dividend to the stockholders whose 
money created the enterprise. The 
Blight of Bureaucracy ‘shows how there 
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is left to responsible men today, for 
creative effort, only such strength as is 
not absorbed by a Laocoon struggle in 
the toils of 135,700,000 bureau question- 
naires. “The New Despotism” gives the 
facts as to bureau chiefs who are at 
one and the same time law makers, pros- 
ecuting attorneys, judges, and sentencers 
of citizens who displease them and who 
oppose the law that would give the op- 
pressed citizen the right to appeal to 
the courts for help. 

“Freedom or Feudalism” contrasts the 
profit motive with the lash as the 
only two inducements to make men 
work. 

“They Let the Town Hall Burn” and 
ran to save their own homes is a chap- 
ter reminding us how the pilgrims dis- 
covered, what all men already know, 
that private ownership of the rewards 
of labor alone have ever produced suffi- 
cient for individual needs and a sur- 
plus for a Thanksgiving feast and com- 
mon needs. “Balance Sheet” is a “look 
at the record” that brings an American 
close to the edge of rage and despair; 
but in contrast the “Aladdin’s Lamp” 
chapter lifts this despair by showing 
what private enterprise, in spite of bu- 
reaucratic handcuffs, has done to in- 
crease the commonwealth, and what 
surgings of giant strength yet remain in 
Uncle Sam whenever the doctors, who 
are strangling him while pretending to 
cure him of something, lessen their grip 
even slightly on his windpipe. 

Final chapters prove that “America 
is still a great country,” tell us what to 
do to save it, and declare in no uncertain 
tone that the nation is not yet “licked” 
and that the thing for us to do is “send 
strong men to Congress.” Every Amer- 
ican should read this book. 


Child’s Story Bible. By Catherine F. 
Vos. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $3.) The wife of 
Dr. Gerhardus Vos of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary retells many of the 
greatest Bible stories with utmost fidel- 
ity to the Scriptures, both content and 
manner of telling being reverent, thor- 
oughly sound, and evangelical. There 
are ninety-three stories. The style of 
writing is vivid and colorful, with as 
much as possible of that direct spon- 
taneity which one finds so charming in 
the best spoken stories. The pictures 
also are numerous, coiored, full-page, 
and truly artistic; the print large and 
clear, and the paragraphs short and easy 
for young eyes to read. There are brief 
explanations of those parts of stories 
which in the Bible are not quite clear, 
and too, an occasional application of 
spiritual truth. This large book is well 
bound and printed on exceptionally 
strong paper. 


Mrs. Vos is a born story-teller and 


teacher, and a woman who knows and 
loves both children and the Bible. Those 
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who have listened to her inimitable 
word pictures will rejoice that such 
consecration of personality and talent 
is to have the reward it deserves, that 
of giving to countless children in home 
and school the Bible story book com- 
panion of their childhood, the influence 
of which cannot be overestimated and 
which will never be forgotten. 

This work, already treasured in thou- 
sands of homes, originally sold as a 
three-volume edition. for $6, but is now 
made available to a much larger public 
at half price. This reduction, however, 
in no way detracts from its durability 
or attractiveness. 


*# $47 


IS THIS CALL YOURS? 

Wanted: Christian men and oom, 

ho Geepel alan cleans resin peur home community. 
ADD INCOME Pian is Fie fp SREB, Digteioate low-priced 


DO SERVICE pamela, cards ond Poth Gonpel- 
. peatin 


discounts to selling — 
= “been helped. west founded by D. L. 

Moody. Write today for catalog and detai 
BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N 
7 North Wells Street Chicago, Ulinois 





-—— CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS—— 


For Sale or for Personal Use 

New, attractive CHRISTMAS and EVE! RY DAY 
Greetings with worthwhile sentiments, many with 
Bible Texts—in great variety of artistic settings— 
jthe type of Greetings Christian people are looking 
‘for. Cards that are different—not found in stores— 
Boxed and Unboxed—good profit—no investment 
necessary 45 Saar ena, nN se iB Tequett- 


264 BR. | 30 OSitals: N. ¥. 














For Family Worship 
By Ernest M. Wadsworth, D.D. 


Director of 
The Great Commission Prayer League 











Following the Home Daily Bible Readings 

on the International Uniform Sunday School 

Lessons, issued by the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee. 


October 28 to November 3 


Mon.—Luke 4:1, 2, 14. Meditating on Method. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: “Forty days 
tempted of the devil.” Christ’s volun- 
tary humiliation was in perfect yield- 
edness to the Father’s will. In thought, 
conversation, and ministration, he fully 
followed the will of the Father. Step 
by step he moved up to temptation, 
evangelization, and crucifixion. God has 
an arrangement for your daily life. “To 
every thing there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven” 
(Eccles. 3:1). Pray for Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, 260 W. 44th St., 
New York City. 


Tues.—Luke 4:16-30. A Magnificent Mission. 
PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: “To preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” The world 


” Old Fashioned Revival 


Nationwide 
Gospel Broadcast 


-~¥ 4 Network and Inde; 
it Stations. Consult re religious 


of local newspapers tor ete 
pase o local ne 


CHARLES £. FULLER, Director 


WHERE’S GOD! 


Is He prospering the 
Nazis and Reds? 


PROPHECY MONTHLY for November 
gives plain answer to some questions both- 
ering many earnest believers. What about 
God and Great Britain? Can fear be cured 
with the ‘‘funnies'’? The ‘‘Psychiatry’’ of 
Jesus. Something modern cults call *‘pray- 
er.’ Jehovah's Witnesses and ‘‘Conscien- 
tious Cussedness,’’ These and many other 
rousing subjects in NMovemder issue (10c. ) 
4 months special offer 25c stamps; $1 year, 
and with this ada FREE copy of ‘‘Age-end 
Prophecies of Our Lord’’ by Dr. K. L. 
Brooks. 


PROPHECY MONTHLY 








Official Organ American Prophetic League, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Box BB, Sta. E. R. 












1941 Triumphant Life Calendar 


Pastors, Teachers, 
Here is the ideal Christmas remembrance ! A year-around 
spiritual uplift! Send the new 1941 


“Christ 
2. “Christ on the Mount*’ 


Rmnwd. at small extra cost. Full 
inches. Folds to 5 1-4 x 61-4 inches. Mails for 1 1-2c in 
envelopes furnished, Send 15c for sample and full details. 


Order today from your Church Publishing House 




















Churches, Individuals, Radio Evangelists! 


“Triumphant Life’ 


Calendar to your friends the same as greeting cards,” 
Offered with personal imprint at low cost. 


CHOICE OF 4 omits Nera ILLUSTRATIONS IN 6 ART COLORS 


"* 3%. **Returning from Calvary” 
4. ‘For Satety and Guidance”’ 


Twelve Outstanding Theme Thomatins Sorte Ghetee Bible 
Texts. Each month carries inspiring ‘‘THEME THUUGHT”’ 
and a select Scripture text is neatly printed in fancy script 
type for each week of the year.There are five Bible pas- 
Sages on each of the twelve Theme Thoughts. 


Beneath the calendar pad is printed a special combination 
year at a glance calendar and a church attendance record. 


ATTRACTIVE QUANTITY PRICES 


12 2c eachs 28 catendare cos ~~ Sy BR 


$5.90; ete. Price includes envelopes. Personu! 
size 6 1-4x 101-2 


Low Price: fasy 40 Mai! Your Narre linprinted 








848 * 





Character-Building Books for 
Children and the Home 


Ina troubled world when each tomorrow brings 

new problems and new perils, it is important 

to have fundamental literature in the home. 

Parents weivume Fgermeier’s storybooks be- 

cause her unique style captures the interest of 

you mi and inspires in them the Bible 
ples of conduct and righteous living. 


Eqgermeiers 
BIBLE STORY BOOK 


The great characters of the Bible are made 
real and living in this book of 645 7 es. 
The Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, ld 
in story and picture. Besides being a home 
and family book, it is used extensively by 
ministers and teachers. It is praised and 
recommended by leaders everywhere for 
its fascina style, Caerty and reliability. 
The 234 stories are beautifully illustrated 
with 217 pictures, many of which are colored. 
A big book and a big 

value, priced at ji ee |) 


Egermeiors 
BIBLE PICTURE A-B-C BOOK 


A child’s book in every sense of the word. 
The stories are written in Miss Egermeier’s 
inimitable “child story” style. Full-page, 
multicolored pictures accompany each story, 
one for each letter of the alphabet. At the 
bottom of each story page are memory 
words. There are thirty beautiful pictures 
so full of interest the child never tires look- 


at them. 
e cover is made of a ade blue 
cloth over stiff binders board. ere is a 


beautiful full-page colored picture of Mary 
and the Babe mounted on the front lid. By 
a special patented process the picture has a 
glass-like coating which little fingers cannot 
soil. Large size K, 


612x9 Se $1.00 
Egermeiers 
PICTURE-STORY 
LIFE of CHRIST 
Adapted from Bible Story Book 
Here is ‘some special in the line of 


storybooks. The life of Christ is covered in 
the charming Egermeier story la age. A 
vast amount of research and cost been 
expended to make this book the best of its 
kind. Each story is illustrated with a full- 
page sees. There are 87 black and white 
and 18 multicolored pictures, all full-page 
size, besides a 16-page section of y 
Land scenes in sepia. The type selected 
is one of the new legible faces called 
textype, which has been recommended b: 
educators. It is pleasing and easy to read. 
is de luxe. It is a ik 
of value P =é bem - ut. Any 
amily w prou 
possess a copy. Price... $2.00 





A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 


OFSson Store or Church Publishing House” 
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has never had a sufficient opportunity 
to know the charm of the Saviour’s mes- 
sage. The beauty of the Gospel still 
has to be seen by the multitudes through 
faulty personalities. “Utterly believing, 
obeying men and women,” living trans- 
lucent lives which reveal “the beauty of 
Jesus” to others, are still the world’s 
chief need. The Saviour’s mission of 
evangelism now falls to us. “Preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” Pray 
for The Bible League, 45 Doughty St., 
London, Eng. 
Wed.—Matthew 25:31-40, 
Good Tidings to the Poor. 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: “Inasmuch.” The 
Lord relieves the poor through his obe- 
dient children. In his “name,” at his 
“command,” and because of his “love” 
let us serve them for the Lord. Pray 
for Toronto Jewish Mission, 611 Dundas 
St., W., Toronto, Can. 


Thurs.—Romans 8:1-11. Release to the Captives. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: “Made .. . free 
from the law of sin and death.” The 
efficacy of God’s grace is greater than 
the power of evil within our hearts. 
Thank God our glorious Saviour, who 
“looseth the prisoners” (Psa. 149:7), 
made us “free” at conversion. Let Christ 
set you free from sin’s domination. 
Pray for Victorious Life Testimony, 1201 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Fri.—Luke 18:35-43. Healing the Blind. 

PRAYER SvuGGESTIONS: “Followed him, 
glorifying God.” Spiritual blindness, the 
effect of sin, is defined in John 1:5. It 
is the cause of unbelief. Blindness ruins 
whole families and congregations. Christ 
by his Gospel still opens blind eyes. 
Are you healed? Follow Jesus, and glo- 
rify God. Pray for the New York Gos- 
pel Mission to the Jews, Box 108, Station 
D, New York City. 


Sat.—Luke 5:12-16. Liberty for the Bruised. 

PRAYER SuGcEsTIONS: “Healed...of... 
infirmities.” Christ’s tenderness toward 
the crushed and injured surpasses man’s 
utmost thought. We behcld the tears of 
the oppressed. Seemingly they have no 
comforter. We see power on the side 
of oppressors, and foolishly imagine 
God is indifferent. He is not. “If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor, ... 
marvel not at the matter: for he that is 
higher than the highest regardeth” 
(Eccles. 5:8). Pray for South Africa 
General Mission, 23 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sun.—Luke 17:16-23. The Word Fulfilled. 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: “Things ye have 
seen and heard.” The best part of 
prophecy is its fulfillment. God glories 
in the fruitage of his own predictions. 
World-shaking events remind us of the 
importance of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. Prophecy is as a lamp shining 
in a dark place. Study the sixty-five 
Old Testament prophecies respecting 
Christ mentioned in the New Testament. 
Pray for Latin America Mission, Inc., 
Box 1307, San Jose, Costa Rica, C. A. 
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Subscription Rates 

The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, in the 
United States and Possessions. These 
rates include postage. 

$2.25—One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $2.25 each, per year. 
One copy, two years, $4. One copy, five 
years, $8.75. 

$1.75—Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a package to 
one address, $1.75 each, per year. 

CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


For each Canadian subscription add 25 cents 
to these rates for postage. For each foreign 
subscription add 50 cents for postage. 


‘SPECIAL NOTICE TO CANADIAN READERS 


The official exchange rate between Canada 
and the United States having been fixed at 
11 per cent, THe Sunpay ScHoo, Trmes sug- 
gests to its valued Canadian subscribers 
that they forward money for subscriptions 
by Canadian Post Office Money Order in 
order to avoid the additional charge (in 
addition to the 11 per cent) frequently made 
on remittances by check sent to the Truss. 

At the beginning of this exchange situa- 
tion the Trues notified its Canadian Club 
Secretaries to collect the usual club sub- 
script:un ($2) and remit as they usually do, 
with the understanding that the Times 
would enter that group of subscriptions for 
the number of weeks the amount thus re- 
ceived on tneir remittance would pay for. 
This plan avoided the necessity of collect- 
ing differing amounts from the members of 
their clubs. 

Shortening the subscription period by five 
weeks seems to be satisfactory to the Can- 
adian friends, as five weeks covers the 11 
per cent exchange. 


Whenever the exchange rate goes above 
the 11 per cent official rate, as it frequently 
does, the Tmves bears the additional ex- 
change cost. (It has been as high as 20 
per cent.) 

Sending remittance by Canadian Post Of- 
fice Money Orders avoids the additional 


exchange cost, and is therefore the best plan 
to follow. 


Christian Youth 


Christian Youth is published Sasa 
weekly at the following rates,in the ®@ w= 
United States and Possessions. These a Q 

- ™ tary 
rates include postage. z> m 

$1.00—One or more copies to indi- | Q 
vidual addresses, $1.00 each, per year. > “a 

68 cents—Five or more copies,ina @ ~ 
package to only one address, 68 cents — | 
each, per year. > 
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